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Events of the Geek. 





Tue counter-revolution, which everyone expected, 
has broken out in Russia, played its gambling stroke, 
and failed. The man of destiny was General Korniloff. 
He acted very much as the followers of Lenin did two 
months ago, but, oddly enough, our Conservative Press, 
led by the ‘‘ Times’”’ and the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’? which 
then assumed that anyone who rebelled against the Pro- 
visional Government must be in German pay, gleefully 
hailed his revolt as a highly patriotic act, and planked 
their collective wisdom on his success. The only difference 
perceptible to us is that the July rebellion was made by 
soldiers and workmen, while the September rebellion was 
the work of. generals and the propertied class. The 
ignominious break-down of this military plot has indeed 
served to reveal the danger to the revolution in the 
higher ranks of the Army. But it has made Kerensky 
more than ever the indispensable man. The revolution 
has never had a fair chance as yet. Its need of an early 
general peace is not less than it was. This episode may 
improve Kerensky’s chances of inducing the statesmen 
of the Entente to revise their war-aims. If our “dark 
forces” were speculating on his overthrow, they have 
had their lesson. 


» * +. 


THE immediate cause of the outbreak is obscure, if 
it had any immediate cause. It had probably been in 
preparation for some weeks. On the eve of the military 
pronunciamiento, the salient events were these: (1) the 
fall of Riga, announced in advance at Moscow by 
Korniloff. Though he foresaw it, he seems to have sent 
no reinforcements to the danger-point, and he is open to 
the suspicion of allowing it to fall, in order thereby to 
discredit the Provisional Government. (2) The con- 
troversy over the death penalty. Kerensky had yielded 





to Korniloff in principle, but the latter demanded the 
right to shoot both civilians and soldiers, in the interior 
as well as at the front, for a long list of offences, including 
propaganda tending to disobedience in the Army, which 
clearly might enable a reactionary court-martial to 
shoot almost any Socialist writer or speaker. Naturally, 
the Soviet refused its assent. (3) An obscure proposal 
of the Maximalists to demonstrate in Petrograd by way 
This 


This news, if it were 


of celebrating six months of revolution. was 
supposed to mean another rising. 
true, would suggest that some Maximalists are the tools, 
conscious or unconscious, not so much of the Germans as 
of the Russian reaction. 

* * * 

Into this context of confusion we have to fit General 
Korniloff’s act. Last Saturday he sent éx-Minister Lvoff 
(not the late Premier) to Kerensky with a summons to 
resign. Korniloff would then name a Government of his 
own, and he was kind enough to offer Kerensky a minor 
portfolio in his Ministry. There is some reason to sup- 
pose that Lvoff either deliberately mis-stated Korniloff’s 
message or blundered in transmitting it. An attempt 
at mediation was made by M. Miliukoff, who proposed 
that instead of Korniloff, General Alexeieff should be 
called to form a Government. The Cadets are evidently 
balancing, and the decided supporters of the counter- 
revolution are to be sought even further to the right, 
in certain associations of capitalists, and among the 
survivors of the old Black Hundreds, notably the ex-Jew- 
baiter, Purishkevitch. It is said that Kerensky had a 
moment of hesitation, but finally agreed with the Soviet 
that the movement must be unflinchingly opposed. His 
Cabinet offered its resignation, so as not to embarrass 
its chief. There is no doubt however that MM. 
Terestchenko (Foreign Minister) and Nekrassof (formerly 
a Cadet) are loyal to him, as are all the Socialists. Even 
the Maximalists, whatever some of first 


intended, rallied to him. 
* * * 


them at 


On Monday Kerensky issued the first of several 
vigorous proclamations (contemptuously criticized by 
the “ Times’’), in which the facts were set out, and 
Korniloff was denounced as a traitor to his country. 
The troops, mostly cavalry, Cossacks, and non-Russian 
levies, including Moslems, who were 
Petrograd, were ordered to disobey and arrest their 
commanders. First, the Chief of Staff, General 
Lukomsky, and then the Commander of the Northern 
Front, Klembovsky, were named Commanders-in-Chief, 
but both adhered to Korniloff. In the end, Kerensky 
did what the Tsar did after dismissing the Grand Duke 
Nicholas—himself assumed the supreme command, with 
General Alexeieff as his Chief of Staff. Other Generals 
at the Front scheduled as traitors, and 
apparently placed under arrest, though one of them, 
General Denikin, was allowed for military reasons to 
continue to direct operations against the Germans, under 
the supervision of a Committee. The scanty news, 
however, reported the advance of Korniloff’s detachments 
against Petrograd as far as Gatchina, but up to Tuesday 
there had been no fighting 
Kerensky announced the 


marching on 


were also 


In Thursday’s papers 


complete failure of the 
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“mutiny’’ and its “bloodless liquidation.’’ By 
Thursday evening came the good news that General 
Korniloff had offered to surrender on terms, and had 
been told that he must lay down his arms uncon- 
ditionally. 

* * * 

THE danger is over, and we now only await the news 
that Korniloff and his chief supporters have been 
arrested. Though for one moment he had most of the 
Generals on his side, Kerensky had most of the men. 
The danger was that a few divisions of disciplined — 
well-led, might have rushed the capital and swept aside 
the opposition of more numerous troops without officers. 
The Revolution reckoned, however, on persuading 
Korniloff’s troops to abandon him before he reached 
Petrograd. This apparently is what happened, for his 
advance was not rapid. The railways were torn 
up in front of him, and the loyal troops under Alexeieff 
entrenched themselves and prepared to oppose him. The 
view of our Conservative Press that Korniloff’s success 
would have made for military efficiency was a laughable 
delusion. His movement began in treason, and, had it 
prospered, we suspect that it would have ended in a 


separate peace. 
> * * 


Tus passage, from the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,’’ 
written before the Counter-Revolution (September 4th), 
is worth quoting :— 


“The Russians knew that the attack [on Riga] was 
coming. In this connection it must seem strange that 
Korniloff, who is defending the threatened mountain 
positions in Moldavia so strongly, and who thereby, as 
well as by his well-conducted retreat in East Galicia, 
furnishes proof that his troops are not in such a state 
of confusion as Russian reports make out, should have 
allowed the Dvina line and Riga to go after short battles. 
The German attack was certainly fierce . . . but 
still Korniloff had time, troops, and skill. What is he 
up to?” 


The answer is clear. He allowed Riga to fall in order 
to discredit Kerensky. His treason in short began before 
his rebellion. All the news about the Russian Army 
and some of its movements have been governed for 
months past by politics—the politics not of the Revolu- 
tion, but of the counter-Revolution. 


* * * 


THERE are four main avenues of approach to Petro- 
grad. One runs through Narva from Reval ; another from 
Dvinsk through Pskoff; a third from Vitebsk through 
Dno; and the fourth is the Moscow route through 
Achudovo. Three of these routes were followed by 
General Korniloff’s troops, and if we are to understand 
General Kaledin’s threat there were presumably troops 
on the Moscow road. The Pskoff column, General 
Korniloff’s old division, marched via Luga, where they 
met troops from the capital. Discussions took 
place and nothing more. But the Petrograd troops 
cut the road to the north, though probably not seriously 
enough to do more than check Korniloff’s soldiers. The 
Vitebsk column was last reported at Dno. Kaledin 
having threatened to cut the Petrograd-Moscow route, 
is presumably on that road. But the Reval column 
reached Gatchina, twenty miles from Petrograd, where 
the Grand Dukes Michael Alexandrovitch and Paul 
Alexandrovitch had a seat. Even the fragmentary 
notices that have leaked through to us are sufficient to 
show that the military side of the abortive counter- 
revolution was, in M. Nekrassof’s words, “‘ prepared with 
a good deal of care.”’ 

x * * 


France has passed this week through a somewhat 
mysterious political crisis. The Ribot Cabinet was in 
difficulties. M. Clemenceau, concentrating his attack 
mainly on M, Malvy, the Minister of the Interior, for 
his supposed want of vigilance in dealing with certain 
dubious persons on the fringe of M. Caillaux’s following, 
had clearly meant to prepare a move towards a still more 
bellicose tendency. That was not the result. The 
Moderates, who do not want an endless war, rallied, and 








the Socialists were their fighting phalanx. The result 
was that the formation of a Ministry was entrusted to 
M. Painlevé, an attractive and honorable figure, a man 
of academic distinction who stands notably higher than 
the average party politician of the Lobbies. He con- 
templated a move to the Left, and offered the Socialists 
three portfolios. They inclined to accept, but objected 
to the presence of M. Ribot in his combination. M. 
Ribot, though an honest and distinguished veteran, is 
for them the man who refused passports for Stockholm. 


* * ~~ 


M. PaInLEve’s first combination accordingly came to 
grief. He tried again, and found that the Socialists 
required very definite terms, both as to the portfolios 
they would accept, and as to the policy to be followed. 
M. Painlevé thereupon turned away from them, and com- 
posed a rather colorless Cabinet, weighted with some- 
what obsolete personalities such as MM. Barthou, Dupuy, 
and Ribot. The Socialists are now out of the administra- 
tion, and the Caillaux group is with them. They will 
form an independent group in the Chamber, whose 
tendency will be more than ever to work for an early and 
moderate peace. We should judge that this development 
marks the reaction of the party as a whole against the 
part which its “ majority ” leaders, MM. Renaudel and 
Thomas, played at the London Conference. The 
“majority ’’ is no longer a majority. The tendency led 
by M. Longuet is now dominant: Stockholm has been 
postponed, indeed, but its impetus works. 


* * * 


OnE more revelation has come this week, and it is 
in some ways the worst of all. The American detective 
service contrived to decipher two telegrams which Count 
Luxburg, the German Minister to the Argentine, sent 
in May to his Government through the agency of the 
Swedish Minister, vid Stockholm. They urged that in 
order to avoid further irritation to Argentine feeling, 
two small Argentine steamers, then nearing Bordeaux, 
should either be spared by the U-boats or else “sunk 
without a trace.’’ The second telegram urged generally 
that Argentine vessels be either spared, turned back, or 
sunk without a trace—i.e., without a survivor. Such 
cold-blooded inhumanity almost deprives one of the power 
of speech. How far it is consistent with neutrality to 
forward a belligerent’s messages at all, may admit of some 
argument, but cipher messages are in any case ruled out, 
and above all, such messages as these. The Swedish 
Government, which disputes that it ever promised 
generally not to send messages for Germany, has made a 
frivolous and irritating reply, which ignores the plain 
point of humanity. The Argentine has already expelled 
Count Luxburg. The Swedish people in the current 
elections may dea] with its own complacent Government. 
The question between Sweden and the Entente remains 
for settlement, and no issue could be clearer. 


* * * 


‘ 


THE vague ‘‘ peace atmosphere’’ which pervades 
the Central Powers continues. In Washington the 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’ reports a fresh 
German ‘‘ feeler’’ (which he traces to Baron von 
Kiihlmann), for terms which include the restoration of 
Belgium and Northern France (to be paid by a sale of 
German colonies to Britain), an independent Alsace- 
Lorraine, Trieste as a free port, and a general programme 
of disarmament and internationalism. A more sub- 
stantial sign is a very peaceful utterance by the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, Dr. Wekerle, who recalled 
the Hungarian declaration of July 17th. This, said Dr. 
Wekerle, declared that “ our defensive war aimed at no 
conquests whatever, that we oppose an economic war 
between the nations, and that we are striving for a 
suitable lasting peace which is not detrimental to our 
interests, and that to avoid a recurrence of the war we 
even consider it desirable that brute force of arms in 
international relationships should be replaced by the 
moral empire of right.’’ If peace can come through each 
side repeating the other’s peace formule, it ought to 
arrive to-morrow 
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Tue Italian offensive continues, and at length 
General Cadorna has announced his possession of the 
crest of S. Gabriele. The Austrians appear to have done 
everything in their power to prevent the loss of this 
commanding height. Its value is, briefly, that it gives 
observation of the difficult ground which forms the 
immediate obstacle to an advance in the direction of 
Laibach. Where it ceases to give observation the ground 
is flatter, and hence the peak is a sort of final doorway 
into the Laibach Road. To save it, the Austrians have 
made a series of attacks from the Trentino and counter- 
attacks on the spot. The mountain and ridge seem to 
have been wholly in the hands of our Ally, and wholly 
recovered before the crest was firmly held. We can form 
no picture of the terrible struggle which for a fortnight 
has raged about S. Gabriele; but the end is inevitable. 
In the month during which the Italian offensive has been 
exercising its pressure at various parts of the forty-mile 
front between Tolmino and the sea, apart from the 
prisoners, our Ally has taken 145 guns, 94 trench mortars 
and bomb throwers, 322 machine guns, and 11,196 rifles. 
These figures give us some indication of the scale of the 
attack. 

* * * 

An extraordinary commentary upon Germany’s 
military position is furnished by the present situation 
in Russia. On the Riga front the Russians seem to 
have rallied slightly, and to have captured a few 
prisoners in a local counter-attack. The German 
advance has developed but slightly since last week, and 
for the moment a makeshift equilibrium has been 
established. At the other end of the line, in the 
Bukovina, the Russians have even assumed the offensive, 
and have carried out a skilful and successful local attack. 
These two facts suggest the reluctance of the Germans 
to shoulder the responsibilities of a great offensive 
against Russia. For if they had the power to 
sweep Russia from the field, now is their chance. 
If they have not seized the opportunity, it is 
because they see that they cannot afford to under- 
take an indefinite strain upon their transport and troops, 
and they are waiting in the hope that Russia may 
account for herself. Russia’s military position was 
never more paradoxical. While the troops are main- 
taining the defensive north of Riga, and have even 
completed a successful local attack in the Bukovina, all 
the roads to Petrograd seem to be filled with troops 
marching and counter-marching. 


7 * * 


Lorp Rsonppa has issued a warning as to food 
supply in marked contrast with the easy optimism of the 
Prime Minister’s language. He urges the “ absolute need 
for economy ’’ in the use of “all’’ foodstuffs, basing 
his view on the announcement of the American autho- 
rities that the United States and Canada have a wheat 
deficit of 400 million bushels. Lord Rhondda describes 
this rather obscurely as a shortage in “the amount re- 
quired from North America for the Allies and the 
European neutrals.’’ This, we suppose, signifies that the 
usual American surplus for export, which is 
about 400 million bushels, is not available for 
European use in the absence of American 
economies in consumption. This is a_ serious 
statement, for it is not yet certain that the maize crop 
will be as good as was expected, and in any case maize 
is an indifferent substitute for wheat. It must be 
remembered that we are largely responsible for the 
feeding of France and Italy, and that an exact system 
of rationing will have to be established in their interests 
no less than in our own. 


* * * 


So the National Party is going to amalgamate with 
the Tariff Reform League, or the Tariff Reform League 
with the National Party, and the consummation of the 
marriage is to take place, if all goes well, at Manchester 
on Saturday. The embrace is so simultaneous that 
it would be difficult to see which party was the first to 
advance to it. And it is safe to say that when these two 
bodies finally commingle, they will never draw apart 
again. The puzzle is to know why, if the National Party 





was so soon to merge into its affinity, it was ever ushered 
into a separate existence. Why, for example, did not 
its fathers tarry till they had evolved a Georgite 
Nationalism? Its fate is in any case evidence that the 
tendency is not really to the extension of new parties so 
much as to the modification and enlargement of the old, 
to broader and more catholic definitions and to groups 
acting together for common ends. In this view the new 
Nationalists were mere “ sports.’’ They revived the old 
Protectionism and the old insularity in the hour when 
both are breaking down, and a mightier theatre opens 
for each national activity to play its part in. And they 
have no leader. Their first list contains no single 
personality of more than the most conventional type, or 
the slenderest kind of eccentric promise. The amazing 
thing about their opening list was the superfluify of 
soldiers, all of whom, we imagine, have brought 
themselves under the iron hand of Regulation 451. 


* * . 


TuE reception of Mr. Wilson’s Note in Germany has 
been mixed. The startling fact is that “ Vorwarts” 
(now, of course, the organ of the Majority) received it 
favorably, printing the more friendly passages in bold 
type, and arguing in its leader that Germany must take 
Mr. Wilson’s good advice and democratize herself. It 
urges the Reichstag to pluck up courage, “ because its 
path to power is the world’s path to peace.’’ The Jingo 
papers were, of course, furious. The Progressives were 
disappointed. The “ Tageblatt’’ tells Mr. Wilson that 
the internal questions of German politics are “ forbidden 
territory for foreigners,’’ and underlines the fact that, 
for the time being, Mr. Wilson refuses peace negotia- 
tions. The “ Frankfurter Zeitung’’ also asks whether 
any self-respecting nation would allow itself to be 
dictated to in this way. But this tone is mingled 
with some really objective thinking. Thus the 
“Miinchener Post ’’ (Socialist Majority) lays the whole 
blame on the follies of German diplomacy in America. 
Several Hungarian journals urge Germany to take this 
exhortation in a proper spirit—i.e., to democratize 
herself. 


7 * * 


Tue Austro-Germans had a half-chance of winning 
the Poles, when in November, 1916, they proclaimed 
the restoration of the Polish Kingdom. In some ways 
they began well, creating a Polish University in Warsaw, 
permitting a good deal of local self-government, and 
nominating a really independent body of Poles as a 
Provisional Council. They had still on their side the 
magnetic soldier, Pilsudski, a fanatical foe of Russia, and 
the creator of the gallant Polish Legion. But the 
kingdom did not materialize, nor a Polish Ministry, nor 
a Polish Constituent Assembly. Then came the Russian 
Revolution. The German soldiers evidently wore down 
the relative Liberalism of some of the civilian officials 
Pilsudski was removed from the Legion: it was placed 
under German command, and ordered to take a blank 
oath to the future Polish King. Two thirds of it refused. 
Then the Provisional Council called for the realization 
of promises, especially the constitution of a Polish 
Ministry. The answer was that Polish Ministers for 
Education and Justice might be appointed soon, but the 
Germans would retain War and Foreign Affairs. 
Thereupon the Council resigned in a body. It is the end 
of a chapter. Poland is now definitely hostile to the 
Central Powers. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
OssErveERs of this fast-moving world cannot have failed 
to note one of its signs of change. That is the gradual 
detachment of Labor and its representatives from the 
conduct of the war, or from responsibility for the policy 
which sustains it. The movement is common to the 
great belligerent nations, save America, where the war 
is an exciting novelty and the alignment of popular 
opinion has only begun, and Russia, where the industrial 
and social Revolution is in the throes of its battle with 
the Reaction. 
have developed by degrees into a party of opposition. 
In Austria much the same relationship In 
Great Britain Minister possessing the full con- 
fidence of Labor has been replaced by a Minister 





In Germany the Socialists in both sections 


exists. 
a 


in direct conflict with it on a cardinal point 
of policy. The important change in French poli- 
tics is free from the element of indignity which 
marked Mr. Henderson’s enforced retirement from 


Mr. George’s War Cabinet. Labor and Socialism in 


France are able to treat with the middle-class parties on 


intellectual terms which compel a mutual respect. And, 
in fact, French Socialism had reached the verge of an 
historic recognition of its ideas and its political 
power. In the earlier conferences with the Socialists, 


M. Painlevé, the new Prime Minister, himself a member 
of the Radical-Socialist Party, had accepted from them 


a statement which eliminated “all suggestions’’ of 
‘‘ Imperialism ’’ and ‘‘ conquest,’’ declared for ‘‘ a frank 


and open foreign policy,’’ and proffered a scheme of arbi- 
tration based on the disclosure of treaties. This wasmuch 
It was the declaration 
It broke down on the question of 
the re-inclusion of M. Ribot, the honest champion of 
the old system. The transaction is not without its flavor 
of comedy. M. Ribot resigned because the Socialists 
declined to associate themselves further with the states- 
man who refused them passports to Stockholm. M. 
Painlevé then joined them, declining to serve in a 
Government denuded of the Socialist element. He has 
now formed such an Administration, with M. Ribot 
in his old position as Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. 
Painlevé therefore nominally survives as the head of a 
second Ribot Admunistration. 


more than a policy of Stockholm. 
of a new diplomacy. 


But he has merely post- 
poned the inevitable reconciliation with Socialism. The 
dilemma is obvious. Without Socialist co-operation the 

go And proceed with 
Socialist help and sympathy on definite lines of policy, 
which march towards a peace of reconciliation. For it 
cannot be doubted that in the workpeople of the world 


war cannot on. it can only 


resides the one available power of reconciling the passions 
and healing the injuries of the war. As the sufferings 
of the peoples increase, so will the need arise for a 


mediating influence in the quarrels of the old statesman- 


ship. 

Now it can no longer be denied that such a 
democratic opinion is in formation, and that it 
is increasingly moulding the thought of the nations 
Essentially it is an attempt to find a rational end 
to the war, and a compensation for its immense 
losses, its social and moral disaster. This is what 
our statesmanship is unable to discover. “We shall 
just win,” said Mr Lloyd George at Birkenhead. 


Win what? Win, we suppose, an enduring peace, that 


being the one thing worth winning. But how? By the 
military and economic exhaustion of Germany, says one 


‘ ’ * 
schoo] 3ut that is the formula which merely seals one 


more chapter in the book of perpetual war. It is the 











































































formula of material guarantees. Germany used it 
against France in 1870. Europe is to employ it against 
Germany in 19—. It is against this cycle of ruin that 
international democracy sets up the counter-attraction 
of its idea of a new European society. Democratic opinion 
has been quick to perceive the one door through which 
this reconstituted world can enter. That is a 
tiated peace. And covenanted ”’ 
can only rest on three substantial foundations. The first 
is disarmament. The second is an economic settlement. 
The third agreement to substitute for pure 
nationalism an international regulation of the common 
concerns of State life. Without these things, whatever 
may be the form of the treaty with Germany, its spirit 
must be in the nature of a truce, the end of which 
will be compassed by the combined force of intrigues and 
If the peace is of the conventional pro- 


nego- 


“ 


a peace, again, 


is an 


armaments. 
German type, the avenging process will be set up by the 
Allies. If it is the same sort of pro-Ally instrument, 
Germany will open the revanche. It is our argument that 
this final battlefield may well become the scene of the 
death of Christian civilization, and that democracy is 
the only force of rescue left to us. 

We insist, therefore, that the time has come for 
Liberal and democratic thinkers all over Europe to reject 
the policy of a war of attrition and a peace of conquest 
or of forcible assimilation, to place on record their 
countering propositions, and, in view of the immense 
sacrifices of the peoples, to demand that their Govern- 
ments shall yield them the power to institute and main- 
tain a new international order. This is not a policy of 
It is a plea of necessity. The material wants 
of the world under the stress of this three years’ war have 


theorists. 


become so urgent, and are liable to such aggravation with 
every hour of its continuance, that even now we defer 
the work of supplying them at our peril. The world is 
short of food, money, and raw 
materials, none of which can be replenished while the 
continues. Lord Leverhulme, one of the most 
sagacious of our industrial leaders, has warned us that 
the policy of unconditional surrender, to which in 
effect Mr. committed us, involves 
debt of 10,000 millions, and an annual charge for 
interest and sinking fund of 600 millions. That, of 
course, is exclusive of the whole cost of civil Govern- 
ment, and the charge for pensions and allowances, and 
of the maintenance of armaments under a renewal of 
the armed peace. Or take food. Lord Rhondda 
has now made public the report of the American 
Government that the United States and Canada have 
a deficit on the new harvest of 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This is, effect, a that the 
normal American surplus for export hardly exists, 
and is a warning of impending scarcity which no 


three necessaries, 


war 


George has a 


in statement 


statesman of conscience can neglect. The shortage of 
raw materials threatens the world with the dearth of 
employment, which is the greatest danger after the war. 
Not only is there lack of materials, but of transport. All 
the belligerent countries are using up their existing plants 
of railways and motor traction. The Germans, in 
particular, by their policy of sinking at sight, are 
devouring their own store of industrial maintenance, and 
as the Allies will have the first call on the shipping that 
remains, Germany’s after war plight threatens to be the 


worst of all. The shadow of death which lies over 
millions of homes to-day lies still more deeply over the 


entire body of society, civilized and uncivilized. So 
short is the world going of its means of livelihood that 
it is confronted with the necessity, not only of econo- 
mizing, but of distributing and pooling, its always con- 
tracting stock of goods. Thus the issue of a world-conflict 
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sustained on the scale of the Three Years’ War promises, 
not victory or defeat for this side or that, so much as the 
calamity which our scientific pessimists used to imagine 
when they prefigured the gradual loss of the sun’s heat. 
Man, the great Anarch, threatens to let the curtain fall 
on his own activities, and, as in the poet’s vision of the 
end of the world, to bury them in universal darkness. 

Now, it is not ‘‘ statesmanship’’ which will save us 

from this ruin. The savior will be the common sense 
of mankind. The enemy of society isthe war. The war, 
therefore, must be ended, or it will end us. It must be 
ended, as we have said, through negotiation, or there 
will be noend. It must be ended through the establish- 
ment of a scheme of international safeguards, or there 
will be no end. It must be ended through a general 
subordination of the military system and the military 
appetite to a true comity of nations, or again there will 
be noend. It is here that a merely military view of the 
situation. utterly fails us or serves only to obscure the 
essential facts. It is bad for the Allies, for it makes 
the plight of the Germans look far better than it is. 
It is bad for the Germans, for it blinds them to the 
weakness in their position, which will indeed destroy 
them, though not before the prolongation of 
the war has all but destroyed us. What is 
wanted is that kind of frank and large  esti- 
mate of the whole truth—wmilitary, political, economic 
—which escapes the calculations of generals and 
admirals. There is only one battle-front, and that 
is civilization. Certainly, society should not be con- 
ducted on the German lines, and it would be a scandal 
and an unpardonable weakness to yield to the criminal 
purposes of a Bernhardi or a von Bissing. But just as 
certainly it never will be. We have only to call to 
memory the economic strength of the Allies, and to think 
of their power of bringing Germany to her senses in order 
to convince ourselves that the dream of Germany’s 
domination has passed away. There is no domination 
for her; there is a chance for her life, and that is about 
all: She may possibly keep her main military lines 
intact for a few months longer, subject to a further 
depletion of her armies. Her new defensive tactics do 
indeed postpone the decisive breach in her lines for which 
we had hoped. But the point is that they are defensive. 
They do not point the way to Paris. They only guard 
the way to Berlin. Germany may indeed achieve Russia’s 
ruin at the cost of her own. She might even make a fair 
military peace. But her power would begin to crumble 
from the hour when the Allies, who arein effect the extra- 
European world, forbade her access to their ports, and cut 
her off her share of spelter, rubber, copper, and cotton. 
Does not this thought suggest the true alternative 
to the bloody sacrifice of our youth? We can, 
if we please, constitute a World Council to-morrow. 
The Allies who will form it can then make their 
proposition to Germany. They can say: ‘‘ The world 
wants peace—you can contribute to it, if you will, by 
bringing your great intellectual and material force into 
the common stock, making concessions here, and receiving 
in return assurances of a fair and full share of all the 
opportunities that a Society of Nations affords. If you 
refuse, we can get along without you, but you will soon 
discover whether you can get along without us. The 
destroyers of the world’s maritime trade can expect 
no effective share in its after-war activities. 
Which, then, do you prefer? The curtailment of your 
world-trade by two great maritime Powers like Britain 
and America, with their immense control of the raw 
materials of your industries and the food and comforts 
of your population, or a peace which cannot, indeed, be 
a German peace, but must be an honest World-peace, 
carrying fruits which you, as a great World-power, will 
help to apportion? Carry that message back to your 
Socialist workers, with whom we have never had a real 
quarrel, and convince them, if you can, that it is to their 
interest to reject it.’’ : 

That seems to us to be a policy. Has the Govern 
ment one? If so, they fail to disclose it. They cannot, 
of course, speak until they can act in full concert 
with their Allies. But time goes on, Their Press 
calls for more sacrifices, and ever more. Some 





would lay them on Moloch’s altar, others on Mammon’s. 
But there is only one God in whose deserted temple the 
spirits of our dead children should be asked to serve. 
That is the God of the world’s future, and of the peace 
that can alone sustain it 





THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


PuBLic opinion is apt to judge events in other lands 
largely by the immediate effect which they may have 
on its own interests. This habit is shortsighted and 
self-centred, and it may lead to grave miscalculation. 
When the French Revolution began, the general feeling 
in England was one of naive, if malicious, satisfaction : 
our grandfathers thought that it would disarm and 
disable a dangerous rival. That mistake ranks among 
the notable curiosities of history. The popular verdict 
on the Russian Revolution in its early days was simi- 
larly self-centred. The first belief was that the Russians 
had overthrown a treacherous and incapable autocracy, 
in order to prosecute the war more effectively. This week 
a counter-revolution was attempted, and a part of our 
Press again made the same mistake. The current 
idea was, once more, that a Russian Government had 
failed in its prosecution of the war, and was there- 
fore being violently overthrown by the “sounder ”’ 
portion of the nation, led by General Korniloff. There 
is, on the surface of events, a good deal which supports 
this view, and it may have an element of truth. Korni- 
loff is himself a gallant, magnetic, adventurous soldier, 
reared in the Cossack tradition, which is that of an 
hereditary fighting caste, so primitive, so peculiar, so 
archaic, as to be barely Russian at all. His personal 
motive may be a soldier’s—of that we cannot judge— 
and to him some elements in Russia which are before 
all else soldierly, adhered. None the less, we are 
firmly convinced that the motive behind the counter 
revolution had little relation to the war. Neither before 
the Revolution, nor after it, has the war meant for 
Russians what it meant for the West. The mass of the 
people, after the first passing wave of emotional 
interest was over, thought of it chiefly as a disturb- 
ance which would shake the fabric of things, a long 
and painful labor which might end, as the Japanes 
war so nearly did, in the birth of domestic freedom 
After the Revolution the war had lost its governing 
purpose. Freedom had resulted from it, and the rest 
was irrelevant. Hence the powerful and nearly universal 
desire for a general peace, which immediately followed 
the change. We shall do well to assume that there is a 
local, a purely Russian cause for most of what happens 
in Russia. Simple physical hunger made the Revolution 
in Petrograd. Land-hunger rallied the peasants to it. 
Hunger, which the Provisional Government can no more 
satisfy than did the Tsardom, is the chief difficulty of the 
Revolution. The inverse of the peasants’ land-hur 
that is to say, the defensive instinct of the propertic 
class, is the real motive of the counter-revolution. To be 
sure the Conservative elements talk of many other 
things—of Finland, of the Ukraine, even of Constanti 
nople, of discipline, and the shame of retreats, and of 
the death penalty. What it means is land 

This is a peculiar view, the reader will sav, whv do 
not the correspondents talk more about it? ~ Most of 
them have mentioned it, or indicated it, in a phrase 
or two. But they, too, being Englishmen, are chiefly 
interested in the war, and they are writing for the British 
public which at this moment cares for Russian internal 
problems only as they affect the war. The clearest note 
came from Prince Lvoff, the late Premier, when he 
resigned, and issued his declaration against the Socialist 
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land-schemes which would, he said, divide Russia into 
two irreconcilable camps. For the rest, the silence is 
largely tactical It looks much better to sav that one 
is making a counter-revolution out of patriotism than 
to plead class-interests. It may also be partly true, for 
so long as the war goes on, the final settlement of the 
land question can be postponed. The motive of the 
movement, however, was clearly revealed in the concen 
trated attacks on M. Chernoff, the Minister of Agri 
culture. The Provisional Government had already 
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adopted and proclaimed the principle of the abolition of 
private property in land. If M. Chernoff followed the 
thinking of his party, the Revolutionary Socialists, he 
would have recommended to the Constituent Assembly 
the boldest and most unflinching scheme that has ever 
seen the light in Europe. It would probably lay down 
the general principle that every family which wishes to 
live by the land may have the use of as much arable land 
and pasture as a family can cultivate with its own hands, 
and no more. The ownership and sale of land would 
cease, and property would be vested in the commune. 
Existing estates would be scaled down to the average, 
which may be about thirty acres, and the surplus would 
be distributed, without compensation to the present 
owners (save possibly for improvements). 
That is, as we understand it, the 
the contemplated scheme, though there 
compromises or alleviations in detail. Put 
vote of a land-hungry peasantry which has a 
rooted traditional belief in communal ownership, 
it would have every prospect of being carried. One 
need not pause to diseuss this scheme. Right or wrong, 
wise or foolish, a revolution which must win the peasants, 
has probably small choice in the matter. The peasants 
have acted on these principles already. With this fact 
before us, one need not speculate about the motives of 
the counter-revolution. A landed class will always be 
ready to fight for its estates, and the propertied class, as 
a whole, can hardly feel that industrial capital is likely 
to be safe for very long. The political revolution had 
latent in it a social revolution. That is the issue to-day. 
Whatever attitude one takes towards it, it is wiser not 
to assume that the Conservatives of the Duma and the 
Moscow merchants are fired by pure zeal for the war. 
It is a class struggle which is going on. We do not mean 
to imply that the burning issue of discipline in the army 
is unreal. About that the party of order and property 
is in deadly earnest. It wants an army which will do 
as it is bid. But does it want an automatic army 
primarily to fight the Germans? Such an army is also 
useful for internal needs. An army of peasant citizens, 
with committees, public meetings, and trench newspapers, 
could never be used to suppress a troublesome council 
or to enforce a landlord’s rights. For this latter purpose 
the one essential is implicit obedience to superior officers. 
We anticipate the objection that while all this may 
be true as a reading of motives, the effect of a counter- 
revolution, carried out by the party of order and pro- 
perty, would none the less be to promote the warlike 
efficiency of Allied Russia. Let us examine this hypo- 
thesis. The beginning is not promising. Riga has just 
fallen: Petrograd is said to be in danger. General 
Korniloff chose this moment of all others for a rebellion, 
which might conceivably have led to a bitter civil 
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war. divides the army. He sets men against 
officers. He brings up troops, which seem to be composed 
partly of Mussulmans, Daghestanis, Cossacks, and 
other non-Russian levies, to invest the capital. With 


the Germans pursuing from Riga, he actually recalls one 
division at least of specially trustworthy troops from 
behind the Front at Pskoff, to march on Petrograd. He 
is taking a risk to-day, it will be said, in order to be 
stronger to-morrow. If he had waited a month, 
General Winter, who proved his mettle in 1812, would 
have made any further German advance impossible 
A counter-revolution in November would have been a 
much less reckless adventure from the patriotic stand- 
point than one in September. Suppose that the counter 
revolution, instead of collapsing ignominiously, had gained 
a quick success: suppose that Petrograd had been 
taken, the Soviet suppressed, troublesome persons exiled 
or shot, and the old unrepresentative Duma, with its 
Conservative majority, set up again to give a show of 
legality to a military coup d’état, for we dare say that 
Korniloff, like Napoleon, would have observed the 
consecrated forms Could the death penalty, for 
civilians as wel] as soldiers, in the interior as well as at 
the front, suffice to make men who have enjoyed six 
months of liberty obedient servants in the railways and 
in the munition factories? Could it avail to intimidate 
the peasants who have seized the land? If Petrograd 


had been carried, what of Moscow, and of the semi- 
independent Republics of Finland, the Ukraine, Siberia? 
General Korniloff, if he had taken the first steps success- 
fully, must still have reconquered and reorganized the 
whole scattered, incoherent Empire. He, too, would 
have had on his hands the problem of hunger, and, as 
winter approaches, it may take the form of famine. 

Korniloff has failed, as he deserved to fail. His 
attempt, however, has served to expose an amazing 
delusion among ourselves. Those who expect any 
military gain to the Entente from a counter- 
revolution are nursing a delusion. The plain fact 
is that Russia is altogether too primitive for a 
modern war. Warfare cannot be waged, year after 
year, on this scale with anything much less efficient 
than the organized modern civilization which Britain, 
France, and Germany possess. Roads, railways, indus- 
tries, education, and, above all, the habit of organization, 
all are lacking. Those who dwell on the military failure 
of the Revolution have short memories. The Galician 
and Polish retreat of 1915 cost 900,000 prisoners. The 
disaster of this summer cost 23,000. There was a 
purpose in those excessively frank and lugubrious 
telegrams: they were intended to discredit the Revolu- 
tion. Competent German military critics, like Colonel 
Gidke, were amazed by them, and attributed the 
demoralization of some units, here and there, to the 
reaction which followed the terrible losses of the too 
reckless and costly offensive. 

Kerensky and the Revolution have come brilliantly 
out of this trial. The delusion that the Revolution is 
led by eloquent talkers who cannot act will now, one 
hopes, be abandoned. It acted very effectively against 
the Tsar: it acted very promptly against the Cossack 
Napoleon. Its great career lies still before it. We 
have lost none of our faith in its spirit, its humanity, its 
generosity, its idealism: it has a gift to bring to Europe 
and not to Russia alone. It has never had a fair chance. 
Its problem was too vast for success amid war. Its only 
prospect of success lay in an early general peace. No 
government in Russia is likely to succeed until the food 
problem is solved. That can hardly be tackled, and 
certainly cannot be solved while the scattered railways, 
the inadequate rolling-stock, and the labor of the infant 
industries of Russia are all engaged in the work of 
ministering to this all-devouring war. Materially, the 
case of Russia will begin to mend with demobilization. 
Politically, no Government can hope to be stable until it 
is possible to hold an election, and to set up a Constituent 
Assembly. Control by the Soviets is not a satisfactory 
substitute for representative government, but the Soviets 
are much more representative than the old Duma ever 
was. The older democracies of the West have not yet 
done their part to ease the path of the Revolution. The 
language of our statesmen was cold and veiled with dis- 
trust. Russia’s plea for the revision of war-aims went 
unheeded. Its proposal of the Stockholm Confer- 
ence was deliberately undermined, and finally 
vetoed. It was persuaded into that gallant but ill- 
judged offensive. It has been unable, for all its 
passionate need of peace, to bring us to any perception of 
our duty to consider its interests. Let us not suppose 
that in spite of its victory over Korniloff it has yet 
surmounted its difficulties. But not even in the narrow 
military sense would there have been any gain to the 
Entente from a victory for Korniloff and the Con- 
servatives. It will take more than the death penalty 
to make a stable Government in Russia. Hunger, 
bankruptcy, a sullen proletariat, a revolted peasantry— 
with these things a military dictator would have to cope. 
Before he had been in the saddle for a month, he, 
too, would want an early peace, as the Tsar did, as 
the Soviet does. Peace is Russia’s first need, whoever 
rules her. The congratulations to Kerensky will 
now come, we doubt, effusively enough 
from during this agitated week lost no 
chance of discrediting the man and his cause. Russia 
asks for more than congratulations. She requires the 
understanding of her desperate plight. Only with peace 
can she begin to cope with her problems and consolidate 
her liberties 
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CONSCRIPTION IN CANADA. 


Tue acute political crisis in Canada as the General 
Election approaches gives a deep significance to the 
announcement that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the unchal- 
lenged leader of Canadian Liberalism for forty years, is 
to retire, and that his position will be taken by Sir Lomar 
Gouin, the Premier of the province of Quebec. For 
Quebec, with its population of French Catholics, is the 
seat of trouble. Differing in race, language, religion, 
and social institutions from the British majority, they 
have never fused either with them or with the more recent 
immigrants from Europe. Spilling over in considerable 
numbers into Ontario, they entertained a brief ambition 
of peopling the new North-West and so recovering the 
political control of the Dominion which had passed from 
them. But, finding their numbers and energy unequal 
to this task, they settled down to defend in their 
Eastern settlements their exclusive racial interests, and, 
though participating indirectly in the industrial develop- 
ment to which they contributed so little, they continued 
to look with jealous eyes upon the encroachments of the 
Federal power at Ottawa and with resentment at every 
manifestation of British Imperialism. The intensity 


of this close nationalism was manifested at the 
time of the Boer War, when they bitterly 
opposed the sending of a Canadian contingent 


to South Africa. This anti-Imperialism has been fed 
by constant suspitions implicating politicians of both 
parties in Imperialist designs. A fierce opposition was 
put up by their ablest and most implacable leader, 
Mr. Bourassa, to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Navy Bill of 1911, 
threatening to split the Liberal Party. The return of 
Sir Robert Borden from his visit to this country this 
spring, followed by his announcement of the 
necessity of a Conscription Bill, roused an immediate 
and passionate wave of opposition among the French 
Canadians, who form about two and a-half millions out 
of a total population of eight millions. Supported by a 
section of Western Liberals, they played for delay, and 
pleaded the unconstitutionality of passing so novel and 
dangerous a measure by a Parliament which was nearing 
the end of its term, and without a popular sanction 
such as had been sought in Australia. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier proposed a referendum on the issue. This, 
however, was rejected, and the Conscription Act was 
passed by a large majority. The Opposition is not in 
any proper meaning of the term pacifist, still less is it 
pro-German. The French “ nationalists ’’ were opposed 
to Canada being drawn into a European war, on the 
ground that it was not her war, and that she had no 
responsibility in bringing it about, and no obligation to 
take part in it. 

It might perhaps be supposed that sympathy with 
France would have furnished some counterpoise to this 
anti-Imperialism. But modern France, with its artificial 
city life, its anti-clericalism, and its radicalism, has never 
had any hold upon the habitants of the Old Dominion 
They do not want to fight in or for Europe, the number of 
volunteers raised from their villages is negligible, and they 
are determined to resist to the utmost the compulsory 
powers of the new law. The situation would be difficult 
enough, if they stood alone, a compact French minority 
nursing their old grievances and their fresh resentment 
at the recent blows struck at their language by the 
Ontario Government and the decision of the Privy 
Council in the matter of French teaching in elementary 
schools. But their opposition to conscription has powerful 
support from the Liberals of the West, who, in their 
recent Convention, though evading the direct 


issue, 
refused to entrust the national administration with 
the enforcement of the Act, and_ rejected an 
amendment affirming the policy of conscription 
To some considerable extent this Western — senti 
ment proceeds from the large Teutonic and Scandi 
navian elements, and is either pro-German or more 


commonly indifferent. But it is fortified by a growing 
feeling that, after all, Canada is a New World country, 
and ought not to be drawn into the quarrels of the old 
The entrance of the United States into the conflict has 
probably sharpened this feeling, which is mixed wp with 
the natural reluctance of a hard-working, short-handed 
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agriculture to send its sons to the war instead of keeping 
them to grow high-priced food. But however one esti- 
mates the motives, there can be no doubt that the West 
is seriously split upon the conscription issue, and will 
in all probability return a strong contingent to join hands 
with the Nationalists of the East. Canadian Liberals 
have refused the tender of a Coalition Government, 
though Sir Wilfrid Laurier announces his personal 
intention of supporting the administration of the Con- 
scription Measure now that it is law. A not intonsider- 
able section of the Liberal members has, however, 
actively supported Sir Robert Borden’s measures, and it 
looks as if the probable result of the General Election 
would be a realignment and a sharper antagonism of 


parties. Moderate politicians regret that the issue 
should have been forced, at any rate until a 
General Election had given a clear mandate to 


the Government. The Act does not pretend to furnish 
more than another 100,000 men, a force considerable for 
Canada, but of no determinant significance in view of 
the huge armies arrayed on the battle-fields. The 
100,000 cannot actually be got. It is one thing to coerce 
small, scattered minorities; quite another to confront 
the solid and unanimous refusal of a whole province. 
Even if the numbers could be got, is it worth while to 
take them from the more serviceable occupation of 
growing food? If Sir Robert Borden received his 
impulse towards this policy from our War Council, 


we can only conclude that the less frequently 
Dominion Ministers come over here-the better for 
the unity and peace of the overseas communi 
ties. For Canadian correspondents who are strong 


supporters of our general war policy insist that the new 
situation shows a greater intensity of race bitterness 
than has occurred since 1837, and hold out an armed 
rebellion as a serious possibility of the future 

The position ought at any rate to teach some caution 
to those ebullient Imperialists who imagine that the 
emotional atmosphere of a world-war is particularly 
favorable for forcing on a tighter form of Imperial unity. 
There does exist undoubtedly in each of our Dominions 
a great body of enthusiastic appreciation for the deeper 
meaning of the life-and-death struggle upon which we 
are engaged, and for the obligation of every part of the 
Empire to place its fighting resources freely at the dis- 
posal of the common cause. But it would be most unwise 
for politicians to trade upon this sentiment so as to force 
on the Dominions measures either military, constitu 
tional, or fiscal, that will be offensive to the powerful 
‘* nationalist ’’ sentiment which everywhere survives. 
This is particularly true of Canada, where political self- 
consciousness is of older origin and more strongly 
developed than elsewhere, and where race cleavage is so 
sharply localized. It would be a sorry consequence of 
the most successful war if it were to leave behind it 
bitter memories of intestine strife in various countries of 
our Empire, and festering wounds in the free democratic 
institutions which had been their boasted heritage. If 
conscription is forced upon Canadian nationalism, it is 
likely to have the same effect which it would have in 
Ireland. An institution alien in spirit from all the 
traditions of British democracy, it must exercise the same 
disruptive influences wherever it is introduced 
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SOLDIERS. 

M.P. 

Tue vast and important issues which occupy public 
attention in these days may distract us from a sufficient 
consideration of some of the problems which for the 
moment seem to be of relatively minor importance. The 
Representation of the People Bill has raised several 
issues which in normal times might have been the subject 
of hot and They have been 
passed over with great rapidity and with general agree 
ment. But it is doubtful whether some of the points 
have been weighed as carefully as would have been the 
case had this Bill not been an emergency measure. Of 
all the reforms involved, I am inclined to think that the 


prolonged controversy 
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political rights and status of ths soldier, considering 
who the soldier now is and what the soldier now means, 
are matters that ought to claim closer attention than 
they have. I find that the enthusiasm displayed some 
time ago for the cry, “ Votes for Soldiers,’’ has died 
down, and I notice that there is considerable apprehen- 
sion in certain quarters as to how the soldiers are likely 
to vote. Is the desire to give the soldiers an effective 
voice in the future government of our country genuine, 
or is it after all just a bit of hypocrisy? Is it a proposal 
which we are determined to make effective, or is it a sop 
about which we are to have academic discussions for the 
soldiers just to hear of, while they are engaged in their 
perilous and arduous work? If we are not going to 
allow soldiers a full opportunity of expressing their views 
unfettered and free from restrictions and disabilities, we 
shall be guilty of a mean betrayal which will expose all 
those who pretend to be solicitous of the soldiers’ 
interests to the charge of gross insincerity. It is an 
entirely new question, because the Army is no longer 
a comparatively small force of professional soldiers, but 
comprises the vast majority of the younger manhood of 
the nation. Political rights are to be accorded to them 
not as a reward for service, but as a guarantee that their 
interests are to be safeguarded, and that their status as 
not be made an excuse for depriving them 
of the elementary rights of citizenship. More than this, 
there is no other class of the community which will have 
a closer interest in the great decisions of the future both 
with regard to international relations and domestic 
reconstruction, and consequently their full participation 
in the formation and direction of the new Parliament 
is an absolute essential. 

Political rights comprise (a) 
political meetings; (+) the right of association; (c) the 
exercise of the franchise: (a) and (5) are necessary con- 
comitants of (c). Before the war, when the soldier was 
virtually disfranchized, in what was deemed to be the 
interests of military discipline, the King’s Regulations 
specifically prevented soldiers either from attending 
political meetings or from forming any kind of politica! 
associations. The Regulation in question, Paragraph 
451, states :— 


soldiers will 


the right to attend 


An officer or soldier is forbidden to institute or 
take part in, any meetings, demonstrations, or proces- 
sions, for party or political purposes, in barracks, 
camps, or their vicinity. Under no circum- 
ices Whatever will he attend such meetings, wherever 


in unl rm 


quarters, 





‘ 
fc 

In the smal] Regular Army there was no difficulty 
about enforcing this Regulation, and as soldiers were 
regarded as being politics, the situation was 
accepted without demur. But the Army of thou- 
sands is now an Army of millions, and “Parliament 
has decided that soldiers shall vote, not only because 
those who would not in normal! circumstances be soldiers 
should not be deprived of their franchize, but because, 
taking into account the all-important part they have 
they should as soldiers express their 
opinion at the next General Election. 

To test how far this was a genuine intention on the 
part of the Government, I put down a question on the 
subject of Regulation 451. The reply was postponed for 
matter having been referred to the War 
August 8th, the 
that ‘“ Paragraph 451 of tk 


strictly and impartia ail reed. 


outside 


piayea ln the war, 


Un der-Secretary replied 
> King’s Regulations is to be 
’ On August 14th, J 
question 
Whether since the strict and impartial enforce- 
nent of Paragraph 451 of the K: ny’s Regulations will 
hibit | soldiers from attending any political 
meetings while oflicers who can change into mufti will 
} is therefore proposed to prevent 
private soldiers, who now ec mprise the great majority 
é of the nation, from attendin: g 
meetings at election time, although they are to be 
accorded, as soldiers, the right to exercise the vote ? 
My Macy herson When an election is in sight 
the matter will be considered to enable 
cise their 





oldiers to exe) 
rights under the Representation of the People 
2511? 
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Another question by Mr. Billing on August 16th 








elicited the reply from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that should an election take place before the Represen- 
tation of the People Bill became law, soldiers would not 
be allowed to attend political meetings. 

The following comments may be made on the 
attitude adopted by the Government in this con- 
nection :— 

“(1) Soldiers do attend political meetings and have 
attended them ever since the beginning of the war. To 
prevent them it will be necessary to have military police 
stationed at the entrance of every political meeting that 
is held. In the case of out-door meetings, it will be 
impx ssible to prevent them standing in the crowd. 

‘(2) Officers who can change into mufti can atfend 
winies without breaking the Regulations, while 
privates. cannot. 

‘““(3) Members of Parliament have addressed political 
meetings in uniform, and speak in the House in 
uniform. 

‘(4) On the few occasions when unscrupulous 
organizations have used soldiers to break up meetings, 
no suggestion even was Made by the War Office autho- 
rities that these soldiers had contravened the King’s 
Regulations.” 

Now with regard to the right of association. If 
soldiers are to be accorded the vote, does not this carry 
with it the right to confer together, and consult with 
regard to the questions in which they have a special 
interest? Undoubtedly it does. But the authorities do 
not like the idea, and desire to enforce regulations 
formulated for an Army constituted in an entirely 
different way, and less than a quarter the size of the 
present Army. In one of the instances that has come 
to my notice where soldiers have held meetings and 
passed resolutions, what were the subjects discussed ? 
Separation allowances, payment of junior officers, 
travelling facilities to visit their families, the drafting 
of soldiers into civil employment, the calling-up of 
wounded soldiers, direct representation on reconstruc- 
tion committees, &c. Surely there is nothing subversive 
of discipline in the intelligent discussion of topics such 
as these, on which, among other subjects, their opinion 
is to be specially invited. On the contrary, it would 
seem to be a far wiser precaution in the interests of 
discipline to allow the ventilation of opinion by corporate 
methods than to smother down any sort of articulate 
expression of opinion among men, the great majority of 
whom are not professional] soldiers. 

As to the exercise of the franchise itself, the recent 
debates in the House of Commons show that it is no 
easy matter so far as the soldiers who are abroad are 
concerned. The Government’s latest suggestion of a 
vote by proxy would certainly seem to be the least 
expedient method of meeting the difficulty. For 
soldiers on the distant fronts it may perhaps he the 
only device possible, but for the main body of the Army 
—in France and Flanders—it is imperative that some 
more direct and more genuine means of voting should 
be found. All are agreed that a vote by post is prefer- 
able to a vote by proxy. The objection to be overcoms 
is the delay. If it can be avoided, it will be well not 
to ss either the interval between nomination and 
polling, nor the interval between the close of the poll 
and the declaration. It is certainly true that the 
printing of the ballot-paper in each constituency, the 
despatch of it wa London to the Front, the difficulty 
of reaching each individual soldier, and the re-despatch 
of the paper home to each constituency, would, even 
with special postal facilities, take a considerably longer 
time than it is at present contemplated to accord to an 
election. Now I believe this objection of delay which 
the Government consider to be fetal, ‘ 
by a fairly simple expedient as follows: 

Any time 





can be overcome 


after the passing of the Representation 


of the People Bill, cards should be printed leaving 
blanks thus 

a ee Sebnkacalantenin a alee viet eo (name), 
ee rem CE a ee ee (address), 
hereby register my vote for ...............scsccccsescscesecsees 
(name of candidate), for (name 


of constituency) 
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Packets of these would then be despatched to 
France and Flanders to be stored at various Head- 
quarters in readiness Directly an election was 
imminent, a booklet or sheet would be prepared contain- 
ing a list of all candidates in each constituency. Their 
names would be known before nomination day, so the 
list could be set up in type in good time. But it would 
be necessary to wait for nominations in case of the 
appearance of any candidate at the last moment. This 
booklet, which would contain at the most two thousand 
names, would be immediately despatched to the Front 
(newspapers might also be provided with it and copy it). 
It need not be sent to each individual voter. It is 
only necessary that it should be available for every voter. 
The majority of them in all probability would not 
require the list, as they would already know the candi- 
dates in the constituency to which they belong. The 
cards would be given out, soldiers would fill them in, 
they would be collected, despatched home, distributed 
according to constituencies, and checked by the 
Returning Officers according to the Absent Voters’ List. 

The delay saved. by this method would be the time 
taken in reaching the soldier, which must be far greater 
than that occupied by the soldier’s paper reaching home. 
It would take, therefore, less than half the time of the 
original proposal of despatching ballot-papers. If it is 
an essential under the Ballot Act that the voter’s 
register number should appear on the card, there would 
be no difficulty at an early period, directly the registers 
are made up, for any soldier to have his electoral 
register number added to his regimenta] number in the 
register of his regiment. It has been objected that it is 
expecting too much of a voter to ask him to write so 
much on his card, a cross alone being the usual method 
of voting. Personally, I believe, and I think many 
would agree, that so little intellectual effort being 
required in placing a cross against a name, is the very 
reason that carelessness is sometimes displayed and 
papers are spoiled. The attention required to write two 
names and an address would be more likely than not to 
ensure greater accuracy. 

Anyhow, this simple means of securing a direct 
vote is worth considering. For if we are really in earnest 


as to the desirability, and, indeed, the imperative 
necessity of soldiers being given full and genuine 


political rights, we ought not to rest satisfied with any 
system which will place them in a category apart, unable 
to hear political opinions, unable to express political 
opinions, and while not actually deprived of their vote, 
liable to have it used for them by active agencies well 
versed in the ingenious devices of the party caucuses. 





A HDondon Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


A series of country visits leaves me with a clear 
impression of the difference between the private speech of 
the people and the forensic view of their minds which one 
obtains from the London daily press. The only theme of 
the latter is the war; the former, when it quits the 
subject of the crops, the prices, and the all-per- 
vading and most depressing topic of Government Beer, 
breathes an unreasoned, but deep and universal aspira 
tion for peace. I cannot register a single contrary 
opinion ; though I never pressed a view of any kind, or 


expressed one of my own. The men and women 
of the country seemed to be all of one mind. 
Some spoke fervently, as of war being a 
“wickedness,” many others saw ‘no good = in 
it’’; no end that they could understand, Some 


advanced to the criticism that, as with Milton’s Satan, 
the cause of this latter Fall of Man came through the 
“ambition ” of those who govern him. Personal bereave 
ment (I am speaking of the poorer classes only, and in 
districts where the organization of labor hardly exists) 
did not affect this mental perspective, nor the stress of 
want (which, indeed, is absent), even to any 
marked degree the restrictions inconveniences 


nor 
and 





of war. The judgment seemed to me to be a 
moral one, linked to the desire of the human animal 
to be back at his natural task of working for life and the 
things of life, instead of at the manufacture of death and 
its implements. The feeling I record was quietly though 
firmly expressed among civilians; much more strongly by 
soldiers on leave. 


THE political view surprised me. A good deal of 
politics is talked and thought, and the revival of a free 
kind of Liberalism, joined with not a little rather naive 
revolutionary sentiment, is a distinct strain in it. The 
one party of which I could find trace is a 
Georgian party. With the average Liberal, the 
Prime Minister’s personality is sunk in the Carson- 


no 


Milner association; I doubt whether it will ever 
emerge. For a few brief weeks he might have shone in 


a reflected light of victory ; but that vision has faded, and 
his light speech and hazy sentimentalism awake no 
answering gleams, and fail to relieve the deep shadow 
that has fallen on him as men read of his treatment of 
Mr. Henderson, the complement of his behavior to 
his old chief. In the world of medium Liberalism 
the hero is still Mr. Asquith. He is thought to have kept 
the right tone and the right policy, and to be the safest 
guide available for the difficult times ahead. But the 
younger men want a lead, for their own ideas are definite 
and are being shaped in private speech and counsel, and 
also in occasional meetings of the old organizations. I 
discern two or three leading notions: The idea of a 
crushing military success, or that war on the modern 
scale lends itself to such an issue, hardly exists. Instead, 
there is a fairly crystallized belief in the organiz- 
ation of European or, rather, of 


of world democracy 
The Young Liberal is a League of Nations man, 
and he finds his 


creed best expressed in Mr 
Wilson’s allocutions and in the Dublin speech of Mr. 
Asquith. He leans to an understanding with Labor, and, 
with its leaders, would gladly advance to a new constitu- 
tion of State society, based on open diplomacy, an 
international council of arbitration, and a scheme of 
general disarmament. I believe him to be staunch to 
Free Trade, and in fixed opposition, as, indeed, with some 
insignificant exceptions, is the whole labor world, to a 
policy of commercial exclusiveness. On these lines he 
finds no common ground with the National Party. He is 
for constructive internationalism, and his hope of society 
rests pretty firmly on that basis : . 


I am afraid the revelations of the Sukhomlinoff 
Januskevitch plot to deceive the ex-Tsar and force on a 
general Russian mobilization in face of Nicholas’s order 
to stop it, compromise more than this precious pair of 
Generals. They involve M. Sazonoff also. General Janu 
skevitch declared that on July 30th he and Sukhomli 


noff had an interview with Sazonoff at which the three 
agreed that the general mobilization must go on, and 


that Sazonoff next morning saw the ex-Tsar, presumably 
to join in the Generals’ tactics of deception But the Tsar 
The French were also 
On July 30th, Sazonoff told the French 
Ambassador in Petrograd that the General Staff had 
suspended all “ measures of military precaution, so that 
there should be 


was not the only person misled. 
deceived 


no misunderstanding,’’ and that the 
Chief of the Staff had given the German Military 
Attaché “his word of honor’’ that the mobilization 
ordered that morning was “ exclusively directed against 
Austria.’’ Not only was the statement false. but. 


unless Januskevitch is lying, and the communication to 
M. Paleologoe ante-dated by a few hours Sazonoff’s int 


view on the same day with the pair of generals, 
M. Sazonoff knew it was false The Russian 
Foreign Office is therefore deeply implicated Not 
so our own The German statement that we 
gave Russia a full assurance is absolutely false 
The correspondence makes it abundantly evident that 
both Sir Edward Grey and Sir George Buchanan 
refused any such guarantee. And I believe I well 
within the mark in stating that the attitude of the 
Cabinet was equally proof against the pressure 


applied to it to go blindfold into the war. That this was 








6U6 


the Russian aim, no student of the correspondence can 
doubt. But it was resisted 


| suPPOsE there is only one paper in the world which 
can really scale the topmost peaks of Pecksniffianism, 


and that is our own beloved ‘“ Times.’ I note its 
number of Wednesday as a triumph of its favorite art. 
No British jury takes cognizance of the crime 


it cries in the neighboring column to that 
in which, after prophesying the defeat of Kerensky and 
the triumph of Korniloff, in every phrase and note oi 
vicious innuendo, it claims to have “ examined impartially 
the positions of the two factions.’’ Thus, our reactionists 
pursue the Revolution from its cradle to what they would 
fain hope will be its bier. First, they try to kill it with 
coldness. Then, when it still survives, they open their 
arms to any first murderer in uniform who appears, 
even though he turns his back on the foe, and his arms 
oT countrymen. 


passionel,”’ 


his ow! 


Tue ‘“ Times has for weeks tried to cover the 
Revolution with odium, and when Kerensky stood by it, 
it promptly turned on him its whole battery of sneers 
What will it do in the hour of his victory? There is n¢ 


doubt case for the honesty, though not for the good 


g 
sense, of Korniloff. It has yet to be explained what was 
the character of the message conveyed to him by M 
Lvof. I am told that. it reached the General 
in the shape of a supposed proposal from Keren- 
sky (true or false) that Korniloff should take the 


first place in the Government and Kerensky the second, 
and that when Korniloff assented it came back to 
Kerensky in the form peremptory order from 
Korniloff to step down from the place of auth rity. This 


oI a 


was the “ misunderstanding ’’ which the Cadets tried t 
remove by suggesting Alexeieff as the Prime Minister. 
ut what can exceed the folly of this joyful speculation 
in the downfall of the Russian Government which has 
survived the assassin’s dagger? Now that it is dis- 








appointed, where do these papers, who continually 
mislead us, stand in credit and in wisdom? Had 
it been fulfilled, what could we have built on the 
chaos of a military dictatorship, relying only on the 
Cossacks and the artillery, and opposed by the mass of 
the Army, the peasants, the intellectuals, and the urban 
proletariat 

THE Prime Minister wi I am sure, be grateful for 
a reminiscence of a meeting at Huddersfield in the early 
months of 1914, called to promote his land campaign 


Always a frienc cenlus, Mr. George was 





especially attracted by the speecn of a young country- 
man, whose power of toncue carried the Prime Minister 
and the audience completely away wit S ed 
was Mr. George that, in a fol ng reference, he spoke 
of | friend as hi ttle brother m Wale and 
addec I knew that Yorkshire coal gave a most admir 
able heat, but when you have got a blend of York ré 
and Welsh coa then there is a real giow that v 
shrive ip tyranny and oppression in the village 
If there are many mer Ke Mr Fe npoy 1! ruré 
England there will soon be a new Engian< Mr. George 
has been pr iegea t renew his acquaintance witl 
Mr. Fenby, now the Libera] candidate for the Howden 
divisior n his olc laracter of an enemy of “tyranny 
and oppressio! He has just emerged trium phant y 


rom an attempt of the Nar Office to convict him of the 
na | i a V j 


neinous offence of 


preaching a sermor Kely to prejudice 
recruiting [ have read this sermor J was sure Mr 
George woulda admire it for it ls very Cx tle n form 
extreme irank t its stateme« nt of Christiar 
aoctrine, and eg Ue y calculated to enlist the SyInpathnies 
of the pro-Boer and the anti-Hur , 

[ FIND it difficult to describe the amazement which 
has fallen on Nationalist Ireland. The Convention goes 
well, there something of a break in the obduracy of 
Ulster, as well as a certain softening of the rude side 


of Sinn Fein, and there is Mr. Duke. who is a conciliator 
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Yet in face of these facts, we have the raid on the head 
office of the Irish Nationalist Volunteers, the smashing 
of their office doors and furniture, the seizure of rifies 
deposited with the knowledge and even the sanction of 
the authorities and under a perfectly open and legal pro- 
gramme, of which they have always been cognizant. No 
charge has been made against these men, or objection 
taken to their conduct. Yet these Redmondite depéts are 
raided, while large stores of arms remain in the Orange 
men’s hands. Then there have been the arrests, the 
“ fleets ’’ of motor cars, the proclamation of meetings, the 
use of Ulster troops for the seizure of Nationalist arms, 
some of them conducted during the great Catholic feast of 
the Assumption. Who, then, is responsible for a line of 
action so fatal to Convention prospects? Nationalist Ire- 
land answers that it can only be the Castle, and that the 
Castle acts only because it wants the Convention to fail. 
There is a second theory, which is that it all comes of 
mere irresponsibility and muddle. Judging from 
Ireland’s past, I should have thought that a morally 
adequate and historically accurate conclusion. But 
Nationalist Ireland does not seem to think so. 


I HAVE read few books that have interested me more 
than Mr. Waugh’s ‘“‘ Loom of Youth.’’ It is in one 
respect an almost miraculous production. Here is a 
boy of eighteen who diarizes his school life, reproduces 
its talk and atmosphere, and builds up a merciless 
memorial of its evils and shortcomings. It is a most 
straightforward account; it cannot have been invented, 
and yet I thought it sufficiently delicate. Read it 
with ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’’ in your mind, and 
see how, in spite of his romantic affection for his old 
master, Hughes could not but trace the early growth 
the evil which this boy of eighteen, with his soul 
of his subject, probes to its root. 
that it is a revolutionary work—if only the parents of 
England will read it, and having read, act on it. If 
they do the one without the other, it is on their con- 
science that they risk the ruin of their children’s 
characters and minds. So I urge them to do the one and 
the other. 


of 
full It seems to me 


A CHILD was recently the entertainer of a soldier- 
friend who had lost his arm, and was duly schooled 
beforehand to take no notice of his infirmity. She 
obeyed with difficulty, but with reasoned pride in her 
achievement. I said nothing, did I, mummy, and 
when I go to Heaven and meet John the Baptist, I am 
sure I shall] not even notice that he has lost his head! ”’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Wetters. 


THE LOOSENING 


Ir has always been our boast that 


OF LAWS. 


the unwritten law,’ 
by which juries in France or in America have claimed 


in cases oj 


’ 


crime passvonel to override the legal procedure 


in favor of “ substantia] justice,’ is wholly alien from 
our Courts, and would be repudiated by our people as 


ing the elementary principles of British law. 


In 


vi he applause with which the verdict in the 
Malcolm case has been received, this boast can no longer 
be sustaines For a careful reading of the proceedings 


in the Court makes it quite evident that the jury’s mind 


was arl\ 


ven by the counse! for the defence on to feelings 


which, though very natural, were entirely irrelevant to 
he issue which they were called upon to determine. 
They were urged to resent the evil character and 
conduct of the slain man, and to yield to the 
very temptation against which they were warned 
in the plainest language by the Judge in his grave 


and admirable charge, when he bade them remember that 


the supremacy of, the law is of more imniportance than 


the temporary indulgence of natural temper 


We shall, of course, be reminded that Sir John 
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Simon, in his defence, expressly disclaimed all intention 
to appeal to the “ unwritten law,’’ and based his case 
upon the contention that his client took the life of 
Baumberg in legitimate self-defence. This doubtless was 
the form of his appeal. But it was not the substance. 
On the one hand, Sir John Simon used all the arts of 
forensic oratory to arouse those very passions which he 
said were not to sway the Court. On the other hand, he 
abstained from the single and convincing action which 
in the view of the Judge he might have been expected 
to take if his real appeal was on the ground of self- 
defence. He knew, the Court knew, everybody who had 
followed the case knew, that in the absence of Lieutenant 
Malcolm from the witness-box the evidence of self 
defence, as actually tendered, could not in itself be con 





vincing. On this point the summing-up seems 
to us to be conclusive. The Judge emphasized 


the fact that the defendant was a strong man, his 
enemy a feeble one, as was proved by a previous 
encounter. The defendant had arms ready. There was 
no evidence that the slain man had arms in his hand, 
or threatened to use arms, or could have got possession 
of the revolver which, as the Judge pointed out, was not 
even proved to have been in the drawer at the time in 
question. Lieutenant Malcolm bore upon him no sign 
of a physical struggle. The only evidence of any actual 
struggle was tendered by a woman in a flat below, who 
heard some sounds, evidence to which a curious promi- 
nence was given by a “reconstruction” furnished by 
the prosecution. Yet, though everything turned upon 
the evidence of self-defence, the one witness whose testi 
mony would have been direct and valid, even if not 
conclusive, was not called. The Judge dwelt upon this 
fact with impressive force. Why did not Sir John 
Simon put his client in the box? Here is a man on 
trial for a capital offence. He has a perfect defence, if 
he is prepared to assert that his enemy was threatening 
his life. It would have been good evidence, could not 
have been rebutted (for no one else was present), and 
would, under the circumstances, have made a highly 
favorable impression upon the Court. We cannot 
see what answer exists to the Judge’s examination 
of this line of the defence. 

The failure to call the defendant is, in fact, an 
implicit admission of the unsubstantiality of the defence 
There may have been other pleas which quite legally 
as well as morally entitled Lieutenant Malcolm 
to the acquittal he secured. We do not in the 
least degree deny this probability. But the 
weakness of the line chosen by Sir John Simon 
was that he did not really rely upon it; he relied 
upon the defence which he formally disclaimed on 
the ground that it was prejudicial to the “ justice, 
according to law,’’ which he invited the jury to adminis- 
ter. Can the jury have concluded merely on the 
evidence submitted to them that the four shots fired 
by Lieutenant Malcolm, the first of which, according 
to the surgeon, was immediately fatal, were fired in 
self-defence? For Lieutenant Malcolm himself never 
claimed they were. [His own account, given immediately 
and spontaneously after the act, was entirely honest and 
convincing. One is tempted at first to think 
that the jury must have been aware that their 
verdict was not in accordance with facts or evidence, 
but was dictated by their sympathies and their 
sense of ‘‘a higher justice.’”’ This view may be 
quite incorrect. The “ will to believe ’’ that the evidence 
for an act of self-defence was good and sound most likely 
made it seem so for the time being to their heated and 
sympathetic minds, But the same excuse cannot be made 
for the approval of the Press, led by the “ Times,’’ with 
its claims that ‘‘ no British jury takes cognizance of the 
crime passionel,’’ and that ‘* no countenance was given 
to doctrines that would prejudice and confuse the 
administration of justice.’’ 

Now to us this hypocrisy exceeds in danger the 
original offence. ‘To yield to the “ unwritten law’’ is a 
grave injury to law and justice in a country where con 
fidence in ordinary legal procedure is well established 
Had there been ground for suspecting that any 
serious penalty would have been inflicted upon Lieu 























tenant Malcolm by reason of a verdict in accordance 
with the facts, we can well understand that, on the case 
presented to them, any dozen decent men would be 
prepared to defy the forms of evidence. But the last 
words to which they listened from the Judge before 
retiring to consider their verdict, that “ mercy is the 
prerogative of the Crown,’’ were not merely a reminder 
of their duty, but a quite clear intimation that an 
unsound verdict was not necessary to safeguard either 
the life or the reputation of the defendant. sut, 
after all,’’ it may be said, “ are you not making far too 
much of what even on your showing is but an act of 
impropriety and indiscretion, really from yielding over- 
much to generous sentiments of sympathy and indigna- 
tion?’’ And we confess that the widespre ad public 


approval of the verdict, upled with the repudiation 





of ‘‘the unwritten law,’’ is a matter of far deeper 
concern. <A case, however precarious, may be made for 
“the unwritten law”’ in a country where justice is not 
reasonably secure, or law reasonably reliable Its 
prevalence is a rude testimony to such insecurity. But 
to succumb to this temptation, and then in the same 
breath to congratulate yourself that vou are proof 
against it, betokens a really langerous condition sf the 
soul. If, in fact, the jury yielded to sentiment what 
was due to a scrupulous regard for evidence. they could 
not complain of want of direction by the J 1d¢g Mr 
Justice McCardie laid down the doctriz f English law 
in language of accurate solemnity when he reminded the 
jury that the wife is not in any sense or measure the 
‘property ’’ of her husband, and that e1 if she gives 
herself to another, ‘‘ the husband is not entitled to 
murder the lover, either to punish the sin or to secure 
its correction.’’ A large section of our Press virtually 
approves this doctrine, almost in the same breath it 
which it denies the fact. 

Now this exhibition of levity and ocrisy is 
particularly dangerous at a time like this e war has 
inevitably been attended by much loosening of family 
ties. When it is over, many men, inured to violence and 


+ ] . 4 ] + ] } + ~ nA ~ 1? 
ruthlessness, will be at liberty to find or to suspect illicit 


ties formed during their 





t i N P iccus 
tomed to the use of arms, r es W lis 
by the terrible life of the es, and they w I 
too prone to take the law into their own hands. If the 


ideas of Justice Lynch are to be condoned and white- 





washed bv ¢ ur Pre ss a | t SOx 
_ 7 7 

descend from the high st rd of legalit T istice 
she has hitherto maintained to the early level of Ariz 

~ + ". 1 , ; pa . , 
or Seattle This disease strikes at the very roots of civil 

: — - ° . 
order, and those who condone or conceal it are enemies 


of civilization 
BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE 


Tue day after Simon’s party 





went out to seek Jesus: but the tow Men 
told me that the villages could not contain the crowds 
that came to hear him, and that I w i find him cut 
side in the country where there was room. I went out 
but the crowd was so great that I could not see him 
from its edge. I lingered, hoping that by some charce 
the people might go away and I might see Jesus alone 
All around me men were disputing as to his healings 


and the number of devils he had cast out, some saying 


this and some that, and, after a time I wearied of their 


talk and came away 





1 met Sadoc coming out from the town, and he 
stopped tlave you seen aught of Mary he asked 
His foppery had dropped from him, and he was full of 
woe. I told him | had not seen 

“ I thought she might be outside with Jesus e said 

l have been to her hot se, t { 3 SEK sav she 
was last seen with Joanna, the wife of Chuza ad with 
Suzanna 

‘* But, Sad L said se are won ‘ t 

Is it likely that they will consort with ch as Mary 

It is the fault ot Jesus he rep. Ou rit el y H ,) 
has confused them with talk of this kingdom of his, and 
now they follow him. What a kingdom! Outcasts and 
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publicans mixed together with fishermen and the wives of 
respectable men xl 


‘John the Baptizer also preached the kingdom of 


God,’ I said 
John went naked and starved himself,” cried Sadoc. 
None but the mad could believe in his teaching. 
But Jesus says - is going to establish a kingdom here in 
our midst and in our dai ily lives, and in truth he has 
begun, for he is ph ucking our houses about our ears.”’ 
: I bave not heard his teaching of the kingdom, but 
men say he has wisdom,” I replied. 
How could such as he come by wisdom?” said 


Sadoc He is the son and a 


himself 


ofa carpente r, carpe nter 





Is wisdom denied to carpenters?’’ I asked; but 
Sad Cc waka an d said — 
I see th: at you, too, will soon be of his kin odom 


They told me in the market-place just now that Nicodemus 


has joined him. Nicodemus is old, but he is too serious 
It is the fault of all Jé« The Romans are wiser. They 
— t] lives, and leave their gpds to their priests I 


l say when the talk of this kingdom 


nde nev Pilate will 
comes to his ears?’ 


istaken, Sadoc 


what you say, 

‘I tell y va th at everyw a in secret men are talking 
of the new kingdom. Go and ask Nicodemus, if you d 
not b me id Sadoc, and he went av iy in wrath 





nest the Jews, and 








I had known him from my childhood. He was a quiet 
man, but fair-r above all other men. He had n 
passion but for justice, n his dealings with his fellows 
he was himself just to the bone. 1 determined I would g 
to |] , 
By this time it v midday, and I found Nicodemus 
n | I f bout to sit down to eat He asked me to 
join him, and when food had been put before us I told him 
why I had come 
Sado vs vou | b i f er of Jesu 
and tl s preaching a kingd t of the Romans 
I sai 
- Ss < Ni S It 3s true al I 
have been to see Jesus, but it is not true that he preaches 
against Roman rule, or that I have become his disciple 
What is this talk of his kingdom?” I asked Sadoc 
St more dangerous than that preached by John 
I have heard John preacl said Nicodemus He 
was a V nbalanced man. He preached repentance 
and den dall men. It was teaching, look you fitted 
to make men think upon their sins, but not to govern their 


rr ot +he hy 
oreater than Joh 


l 1 a moment 
See 1 he saic it is ha to explan It has 
I nee 1 I I #] f ur natic that one dav 
God would rule r us in an earthly kingdom. Jesus is 
we earne the Law, so he knows of that hope. But 
his doctrine is that that kingdom is here already.”’ 


eing the Romans rule a 





| hint ey ‘ +} + is in me? eart and | 
nothing to do with their governors. But let me tell you 
] _ 
of what he said to me said Nic I went to him 
by night, for indeed, it was the « to see him alone 
and 1 aakod e ahi ; "eee , 
and asked him of this kingdom, and he said no ma! 


COUILC Se¢ tk e Kingaom ubiess he was bor: agaly ana wnen 


I wondered, asking if a man could be born again when he 
was old, he said unless a man was born of the spirit he 
could never enter the kingdom 

Ther is not a real kingdom 

Nicodemus pr ndered again before he answered 

Yes. it is rea he sald at last but he seemed to 
think that what was me { y our Prophets was that 3 
vou cl ange men s hearts you w also 4 } ange tnel! 
or ernments He Spoke t of an inner cert int and 
with authority W her I questi ned r lo ne a ian 
could be born of the spirit he said that when he Sy ke of 
what he knev mer would not accept his statements: and 
if they would not believe when he spoke of earthly things 
how could they believe if he sp ke of heavenly? , 


W hat did he mear 











‘His meaning, I think, was that if he tells men the 
way to enter the kingdom, and they won’t believe him, 
how can he expect them to believe him if he tells of the 
mysteries of the spirit. That, at least, was how I under- 
stood him. He has the root of the matter in him, and his 
teaching is certainly of God.’’ 

‘And yet you have not become his follower?’’ I 
said 

I cannot do as others have done, and throw up all 
to follow him. I have taken too many duties upon me,” 
he answered. 

‘Well, Nicodemus,’ 
have it in my mind that I 
I go and seek him now, 
Nicodemus 


said, as I rose up to go, “I 
may become a follower of Jesus. 
to ask of this kingdom.” And 
answered sadly : 

‘You are young, and I am old. 
I were thy age, and not a Ruler of Israel, I would not do 
Go, and God be with you.” 

I had stayed long with Nicodemus, and when I went 
forth from his house it was towards evening. I went out 
of the city by the same way in which I had walked at 
dawn, but when I reached the place where the crowd had 
been gathered, there was no one there. But I did not 
return to the town, for I had a feeling that if I went on I 
should come upon Jesus. When I had gone forward some 
distance, I saw a group of men and some mules in the 
distance, and made for them. When I reached them I 
saw that Jesus was m of them, and that they dis- 
puted A young man in silk raiment stood in 
the middle, and urged something upon some other men, 

rougher in manner and clad in coarser garments, 
withstood Some paces behind them stood two 
mules, one of which had saddle- 
loths of finely-woven wool, and stirrups of silver. 

But I have come from far,’’ 
of the whom late 


I do not say that if 


likewise. 


) Vv 


t one 


together 


Vv 1O, ] 
him 
: } 
Serve 


ants, holding three 


said the young man, 
I knew to be Peter, 


and one others 
answered 
‘He has taught a , and by now he is tired out. 
He has but thi cone aside to rest.’’ 

The servants murmured that their master had come 
yurney to see the Prophet, and that one so rich 
should be honored, and one of them beckoned to Peter 

and said in his ear :— 
The Prophet will 
Ile comes to know wl 


w what 
1-7 ? 
kingdom. 


17 7 
il Gay 
Ss mon 


lent 


aaays \ 


not like it if you keep him back. 
office he may hold the 


in 


Peter wavered, and one of his companions—John, I 
think—said, “ Jesus wil] not like them to be sent away. 
You know what he said.”’ . 
Peter, undecided still 
t I wanted 

I have come to speak to Jesus, but I will go away, 
come again if he is tired,’”’ I said; whereupon John 
sald It will be better to show them the way.”’ So Peter 
ed the way up a steep hillside, and the young man went 
behin 3 him with his servants and the mules close at his 
heels I foll with John. 
We will find him in the highest place, where he can 
over al] the earth,” said John, as we climbed, and it 
was near the top when we came upon Jesus. By this time 


turned to me and asked me 


= 
anda 


owed 


cee 





the sun was beginning to set, and a great peace lay upon 
the land Jes sat gazing over the wide country that 

’ before ey but he turned when he heard our foot- 
ste eps Peter went up to him. 

Master, these two rich men have come to speak to 
you,” he said John thought you would wish to see 
them . 

John was right. I would turn none away. What 
do they need?” asked Jesus . 

The young man stepped forward, and with great 
courte kne >+* wn 


a Master. he said, “I have come to ask you what 


J can do to inherit eternal life? ’’ 

Jesus regarded him for a moment. and hi eyes went 
to the men servants and the mules, and he looked at 
them before he answered. Then he said 

You have been brought up in the commandments 


f Moses Keep these 


I have observed them all, 
further,’ 
thyself.’ 


said the 
said 


young man 


There is ‘Thou shalt 


thy 


one Jesus 
love neighbor as 
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“This, too, have I done, 
“ What else do I lack? ”’ 

For a moment there was silence, and then Jesus 
said, and his eyes searched the young man as he spoke :-— 

“There is still one thing lacking. Go and sell all 
that thou hast and give to the poor, and then come and 
follow me.” 

The young man rose to his feet, and stood silent, 
his eyes cast on the ground. The servants moved 
uneasily, and one of them scratched his head, as if the 
answer pleased him not. Jesus spoke again: 

“Tlow is it you say you love your neighbor as 
yourself? Is not your house full of goods, while around 
you your brothers, also sons of Abraham, are clad with 
dung and dying of hunger? Goeth there aught at all 
from out your house for them? ”’ 

The young man made no answer. He did not raise 
his eyes, and, after a moment, he turned aside. The 
servants turned also, and they all began to go slowly down 
the hillside. Jesus watched them Then he said, 
and his face was tired and discouraged, and his eyes 
clouded :— 

“How hard it is for the rich to enter the King 
dom of God. I tell you, Simon, that it is easier for a 
-amel to enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to come into the kingdom.” 

Simon was astonished. 

“Who, then, can be saved if the rich cannot?” he 
asked. 

“God is the Awakener of man. With 
possible,’ said Jesus, and he turned to me. 

“ Good master———’’ I began, but he stopped me. 

“ Do not call me ‘ good.’ No one is good but God,” 
he said, and suddenly his eyes lit up, and he ques- 
tioned :— 

“Did I not see you at Simon’s yesterday? 
have you come?” 

“TI, too, would live,” I said, and my eyes met his. 

He watched me for a moment, and then he smiled 
“The other would not believe, so he went away,” 
said. 

“So will not I,” I answered. 

“What! Though you, too, have riches?” he said, 
and there was mirth in his eyes as if he mocked a little, 
even while he loved. 

“ All that I have is yours,’’ I replied, and then he 
rose up and kissed me, and from that day he was my 
friend. : 


said the young man. 


oO. 


Him all is 


Why 


he 


THE THIRD HORATIO. 


Mr. H. B. Ettiorr has conferred a benefit upon many 
whose time for reading is restricted, or who are a little 
fastidious in their selection of literature. In a shilliag 
volume of 105 pages, beginning with the hypothesis, “ If 
the God of Battles lives,’’ and ending with the exclama- 
tion, “ Long live the King!”’ he has collected for us the 
“Great Thoughts of Horatio Bottomley ’’ (Holden 
Hardingham). To this task he brings the advantage of 
experience, for we learn from the title-page that Mr 
Elliott is the editor of “ Thoughts from Great Authors,’’ 
so that we may account him an established authority 
upon thought and greatness, and in Mr. Bottomley he 
must have discovered both. From the title-page we also 
learn that he regards the present volume as “ A Book for 
Pessimists,” and perhaps it is partly because we are not 
pessimists that it is not the book for us. But, after a 
careful, though wearisome, reading, we conclude there 
are other reasons. 

Thoughts are usually the result of experiences in 
life, and Mr. Bottomley’s great thoughts have probably 
been derived from his experiences, ; 
have no doubt, were to his credit. Tis name has been 
familiar for many years—so familiar that he is, perhaps, 
justified in frequently calling attention to the fact that 
both Nelson and Lord Kitchener were called Horatio, 
and in leaving us to draw our own conclusion, remember 
ing that both the first Horatio and the second saved the 
realm. But although formerly known for other perform 
ances in the House of Commons and in the law courts, 
he is now hest the editor of Bull,”’ 


some of which, we 


known as ‘ John 
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a weekly paper which seeks to maintain the English- 
man’s right to that dubious nickname. We suppose 
the great thoughts enshrined in Mr. Elliott’s volume 
are entirely derived from that publication, and it 
is well for the country that great thoughts should be so 
widely diffused. For the paper circulates widely, not only 
in this country, but among our armies abroad, and one 
finds soldiers up and down the various fronts reading it 
with partial credulity. Perhaps they are not attracted 
so much by the greatness of Mr. Bottomley’s thoughts 
as by his freedom in expressing their grievances, and by 
his denunciation of successive Ministers and the War 
Office’s strategic plans. For, in their brief intervals of 
leisure and comparative security, all soldiers delight in 
“ growsing,’’ and welcome anyone who will “ growse”’ 
in harmony, even at a safe and comfortable distance from 
the front. In one or two points it is also possible that 
Mr. Bottomley’s paper has obtained some actual improve- 
ment in the soldier’s life, and for that we all 
cratitude. 

3ut when we turn to his collected great thoughts, 
we approach the subject with more diffiden for great- 
ness and thought excite our envy, but are difficult matters 
to estimate. What most is Mr. Bottomley’s 
unusual intimacy with God. The Bishop of London him- 
self cannot equal Mr. Bottomley’s knowledge of the 
Divine nature, and we can only think of the Kaiser as 
his possible rival in Divine favor. For the most part, 
Mr. Bottomley conceives the Deity as the Great God of 
Battles. He assures us that all our soldiers who have been 
killed in the war “ are to-day the honored and welcome 
of the great God of Battles. They 
cuests of God till we, too, pass out into the light 


we him 


ce; 


we envy 


ruests are the 
: what 
will happen to them then not being so definitely stated 
In another creat thought we are told that if we had stoo 
out of the war in 1914, Mr. Bottomley does 

the world would ever have been God’s world again 
certainly suppose nearly everyone would agree that, in 


not belie 


the situation to which secret diplomacy had then brought 
Europe, we could not have stood aloof without dishonor ; 


but to suppose that any action or 
try’s part could have ov 
universe would have appeared to us to 


inaction on this 
rthrown God’s place in the 
daring a venture 





into the Manichzan heresy, were we not assured of Mr 
Bottomley’s cognizance of the Divine mysteries. Still 
more startling do we find the greatness of another 
thought, which appears on 63. For there we read 
that ‘‘ we fight, we and our s, that God may 


Ordinary people might have hoped that the continu 


gl t nued 
existence of God depended not on such auxiliaries or on 
arms like ours; but Mr. Bottomley, as a specialist ir 
Divinity, tells us that ordinary pe pk ire mistak« 

At times, it is true, Mr. Bottomley nsiderately 
modifies the apparent harshness of his religious concep- 
tions. In one most comfortable passage | nforms us 
that the war cannot last much longer, because “ there is 
a limit to the wrath of the God of Battles Coming from 


such an authority, that is indeed good hearing—all the 
better because we i bly 


o that God (presumab 
the God of 





identical with Batt ma ve And at 
times Mr. Bottomley’s theological ons take an 
even more pathetic turn, as denouncing 
neutrality as a crime against the Majesty of Heaven, 
he writes 
‘In the throes of this world confli the Christ is 
crucified afresh Avain, in the splendid allegory of the 
old World, the gentle brow of the Son of Man is crowned 
with cruel thorns’’ (i ving to the persist 
refusal of certain countries to join in the war) 


Still more remarkable in this 
’ | 


Battles are the great thoughts of future peace which he 


lorer of the God of 


oa 
4 


tells us sometimes come over him “ in the silent hours of 
the night, when pondering these matters 
“T feel,”’ he writ hat perl s whe he roa. 
of the cannon has 1 away V LV id tha 
mankind has passed the final milestone on the road of 
human destiny ind may e before us L say t with 
all solemnity—a brighter and a clearer road, with the 
Prince of Peace at its end—pointing the Star of 


Bethlehem, which leads us on to God 
Wed ob precise ¢ | tl 
Ve do not expect precise consistency even from the 


greatest thinkers or the most saintly theologians who 
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ponder these matters in the silent hours of the night; 
but Mr. Bottomley’s theological conceptions, however 
much we may envy his intimacy with things divine, 
leave us even more confused than most sermons on the 
war. With his claim to the gift of prophecy we feel more 
at home. For he can scarcely regard his prophecies as 
directly inspired, since they are seldom fulfilled. Just 
before the outbreak of war, John Bull ”’ 
broadside proclaiming the words, ‘ To Hell with Serbia! ’ 
Perhaps that was rather a pious wish than a prophecy, 
may be said that the unhappy country has gone 
to Hell, though not exactly by the way for which the 
editor of “ John Bull” prayed. And we cannot be quite 
certain about the meaning or fulfilment of the prophecy 
which tells us that the is tapping at the 
Gate of Land of Mystery, which, at present, is 
beyond our ken,”’ anc some day, you will hear— 
sooner, perhaps, than you are to-day prepared to 

Prophets are sometimes a little obscure, and 


we remember a ‘ 


and it 


dead soldier 


the 


believe 


we must take their mysterious foresight on trust. But 
there is no mystery in the words, ‘“ Now it is ‘ Non-stop 


to Berli 
is not cle 
with 


Carson’s notion of the Rhine 
take it that he mixes it up 
the nguinary prophecy is 





yi ¢ 
Sir Edward 


er. even if we 





* 





Boyne—an 





waiting for fulfilment ‘many is beaten,’’ cries the 
prophet in another pla can the Kaiser turn 


nere 
tor comior nowhere can he look I 


our 
Germany is not beaten, 


ir hope With all 
hearts we wish it were but it is not. 
and, unfortunately, the flags 


true ; 








of Berlin have this week been fluttering for victory 
After Russia’s Revolution, Mr. Bottomley wrote, “ Ne 
more will her soldiers march unharmed: no more wil] 
they be drawn into traps; no more will her people be 


With his knowledge of Divinity, the 


starved 


editor of John Bull will remember how easily 
four hundred prophets foretold victory to Ahab, 
King of Israel, and how welcome were their smooth pro 








mises of prosperity ; whereas the one prophet of the truth 
was shut in prison, fed with the bread of affliction anc 
the water of affliction, a 10 doubt called a pessimist 
for whom the perusa] of the smooth-tongued pr phet 

creat thoughts was revar ed as a salut . 





For in those days also, people wished 1 





got what they v 

There is tic in Mr. Bottomley’s love 
for soothing ] At every turn we catch 
the bull-dog |} r is war The way 
to win is the ory.’ As to Armaged- 
don, it fairly r: patriotism pulsates in every 
pore. But an ¢ turmoil of comm nplace 
there occurs contradiction, which we 
would ask Mr to explain when he next 

J 

delivers himself of grandeur Do not let there be an‘ 
mistake his favor pening for a great thought): Mr 
3ottomley desires the annihilation of the race whicl 
with witty playfulness, he calls the “ Germhun,”’ ti 
one is sick at the rht of the approaching jest. He« 
vows not to sheathe the sword until the G« ry hun anc 
all he stands for, in his insolent pride, is ground in the 
mud of battle It is our duty he says to use 
every means—no. T do not use the word ‘ humane ir 
this connection—to cripple and crush the Hun.’’ We 
must bleed. ar bieed, and bleed, until Germany is just 
a blood ess corpse Exterm nate a more danse rous 
vermin than rabhits or hares Wie shall hring the war 
to triump Dut we dare 4 T he mercif ] ? the day of 
victory Similar examples of rhetoric abound In war- 
time such outbursts must be accepted as the natur: 
expressions of bloodthirsty old gentlemen at home But 
what puzzles us is the difficulty of reconciling these vows 


of genera! but 


chery with a great thought in which Myr 
Bottomley says I believe that it is our mission. under 
God t he » Germany +, find her lost st ] Perhaps the 


is part of the meaning of t} great war 


It is touching to picture a man with Mr. Bottomley’s 
} + 1 1 ‘ / ; * . - 
public recora helping Germany under God) to find hey 
; . . . 77 : ‘ 
iOst sou put how the bioodless corpse to wl ich he he pes 


first t nave reauced her s ti 


find 


remain one of 


a soul, 
the 


commercial 


even wit! 


such help as his, must mysteries of 
the prophet’s trade. On his success in that 


trade we 





and if his name is not already included in the long list 
of Orders of the British Empire, we cannot doubt that 
the reward awaits him. But even when we are forced 
to accept his platitudes, we feel inclined to say to him, 
like the man in “ Alice,” “ You need not shout so loud.”’ 
And for the rest we are glad that, as we said at the 
beginning, this “ Book for Pessimists ” is not for us. For 
all the qualities of the character which foreigners have 
long caricatured as typically British—its blatancy, its 
coarse familiarity with God, its self-satisfaction, its want 
of imagination, its insincere sentimentality—are here 
exemplified at their worst 





Communications. 





THE RUSSIAN WAR PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A chance tion addressed to a witness at the trial 
in Petrograd of General Sukhomlinoff, ex-Minister of War, for 
and treaso1 has uncovered an obscure chapter of 
contemporary history. Like the Tsar-Kaiser telegrams of 1904, 
it reveals the mind and character of men who were in power 
outbreak of the world-war. A vacillating and incapable 
but well-meaning autocrat, surrounded by schemers who lied to 
him, their allies—that was the corrupt little 


ques 


eorruption 





at the 


to Germany, and to the 
side of the frontier, played its part in the 
making of the world-war. Let us summarize these disclosures, 
tish newspaper, but I think only one, has pub- 

lished, fairly but not quite fully, in an ineonspicuous corner 
“ Times,’’ September 6th, page 5, col. 6). On the 29th of July, 
1914, the Tsar signed the decree for a general mobilization. In 
afternoon, at 3 } the Chief of the Staff, General 
1uskevitch, at the sus of M. Sazonoff, sent for the 


which on « 





the 
Une 





e8tio1 


hé and assured him, on his word of honor 








a ac 
as a soldier, t position was unchanged, that no mobiliza- 
tik had taken and that on the fronts directed tevardse 
Germany, the Tsa1 mob ition. The Attaché did 





sired no 


not believe him (Compare German I will 


Denkschrift, p. 410. 








thre he pages of the British Red Book, ‘‘ Col- 
lect yocuments’’). In point of fact, as Janus- 
ke witness-box, he had the Tsar’s mobilization 
edict in his p ot as he spoke. That same evening, the 
Tsar received the Kaiser’s second telegram, which, according 


to Prince Troubetski, ‘‘made a deep impression’’ upon him 
430). It well 


urged the 


yted the réle of mediator, but 
against Austria (432 


might doso. It acce 





Tsar not to mobilize 












I lieve that ad rsta g is possible and desirable 

A our G ¢ al understanding which, 

I have teleg | i, 1 endeavors to aid with 

all p é N ral s by Russia, which 

might 1 ‘ i as a me I tria-Hungary, would 

er C 1 of us desire to avoid, and 

ild as ! liator, which, upon your 
appea I i 1 aid, I willingly accepted 

As yet 1¢ Kaiser was aware only of the mobilization 

against Austria; the Tsar knew that the case was worse than 

that. He therefore telephoned late on this same night (29-30) 

to the two generals. He asked Januskevitch, to whom he 

mentioned the Kaiser’s telegram, to stop the general mobilization 

and to proceed only with the preparations in the four S.-W. 

districts against Austria. To this the answer was that there 

were technical objections. To Suk noff he was more 








and nite order, which admitted of 
zation. The two generals 


Z 
Sukhomlinoff gave the advice, 


peremptory gave him “a« 


no objectior 0 





ston the 





«1 3 
then telephoned to each other. 








‘do nothing,” i.¢ the general mobilization, already in 
process, to go on. ard a sigh of relief on the telephone. 
Meanwhile, Januskevitch had consulted M. Sazonoff, who was 
of the same opinior Next day (30th), about 4.30 p.m., M. 
Sazonoff met the two generals, and in ‘“‘ten minutes con 
versation,’ they decided that the mobilization must go 
or The Tsar had still to be dealt with. From the dock, 


Sukhomlinoff frar admitted that he “ lied to the Tsar, and 
mobilization was going on only in the 


S.-W. districts.”’ Later in the crisis the weakest of all the 


explained to him that the 





tocrats came round, and even congratulated Sukhomlinoff on 

s performance. As a social picture all this i interesting, 

Let us now attempt, by placing it in its full context, to estimate 
ts historical imym e,* 

®J have before 1 r erbatim translation in the “‘ Frankfurter 

ve ! from the vove Vremya” of August 26tn. Russian papers 

of s dats e not i hed London There is a gap in the 

German text due 4 raphie confusion, and also some apparent 

“anfusion between t Gene s’ testimony, for while Januskevitch 

speaks of July B® (meaning presumably the time after 12 a.m.) 


ight of the 29-Ath. I have done my best 





suppose Mr. Bottomley ls 


be congratulated 
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Up till July 28th the history of the crisis showed on the 
side of the Central Powers a reckless but calculated and ruthless 
reaction to the provocation of Serajevo. The provocation 
indeed, was gross. The murder of the Archduke and his consort 
by two Bosnian Serbs was the climax to a series of similar 
murders. Some part of the Austrian charges—that the assassins 
came from Belgrade, used bombs from the Serbian arsenal, and 
were aided by various minor Serbian officials and soldiers—is 
probably true. Behind the South-Slav irredentist movement 
stood the entire Serbian nation, far too proud and far too reck 
less to conceal its ambition of repeating the part of Piedmont. 
Behind Serbia stood the Panslavist party in Russia, with con- 
siderable official backing. The Balkan League had been created 
in 1912 by M. Sazonoff, rather to oppose Austria than to attack 
Turkey. (See M. Miliukoff’s statement, quoted in my book, 
“A League of Nations,” p. 64). To all this Austria reacted 
with the resolve to deal with the Serbian menace once for all. 
It was for Viennese public opinion, as Sir M. de Bunsen put it, 
a choice between subduing Serbia, or submitting to mutilation 
at her hands (p. 116). The result of a war or punitive expedi- 
tion would be to tear Serbia out of the orbit of Russia, and 
bring her back to her old place in the Austrian sphere of in- 
fluence. This involved a challenge to Russia, and a tremendous 
blow, if it succeeded, to Russian prestige. Some degree of risk 
was admitted, but the universal opinion in Central Europe was 
that Russia was not ready for war, and would not move. So Vienna 
believed (p. 148, 281). So the German Ambassador in Petrograd re- 
ported (101). So the German Foreign Office thought (29, 207). This 
also was the general view in diplomatic circles in Constantinople 
(186) [see also pp. 57, 116, 174, 397]. A dangerous, a criminal 
gamble, one must say, but not a calculated march into a general 
war. There was, however, even at this stage a moderate party, 
which had been over-ruled and bided its time. The most violent 
of the war-makers, the German Ambassador in Vienna, stated 
that the German Chancellor was not “in entir 
him ’’ (No. 18, p. 151. See also No. 24, p. 382). 

One may sum up this period in a few word 
some German participation) slowly and secretly concocted an 
excessive ultimatum to Serbia, refused to delay its execution, 
to consider Serbia’s surprising concessions, or to discuss her pro 
ceedings with Russia. On this she adamant: it was the 
whole point. Her real contention was that Serbia was her vassal, 


agreement with 


Austria (with 


was 


not Rvuesia’s. In all this Germany backed her, and rebuffed 
Sir E. Grey’s offer of mediation. Even from the Chancellor 


there were, as yet, some words perhaps, but no decisive 


ci acts of 
moderation. 


On the 28th, Austria had declared a state of war 
with Serbia, and had refused a courteous and pressing Russian 
invitation to renew the interrupted conversations. 
first chapter of war-making. 

The second chapter records a powerful rally by the German 
Moderates, and it culminates in Berlin on the 29th. One may 
detect earlier signs of moderation, if one searches for them 
(see documents 12-15, p. 429), and it was on the 28th that the 
Kaiser sent his first useful telegram to the Tsar. On the 29th, 
however, the Chancellor, after a Potsdam C initiated two 
parallel lines of action. One proceeded on the hypothesis that 
a European war might result, and it ranged from accentuated 
military preparations (which fell short, however, of actual mobi- 
lization) to the bid for our neutrality. The other lin 
was a desperate last attempt to ensure peace. Two telegrams 
had reached the Chancellor on this day from London (67). One 
was Sir E. Grey’s sharp warning that Germany must not reckon 


on his neutrality, the other was his final proposal that Aust 


So ended the 


ouncil, 


of action 





1a 
should arrest her advance at Belgrade, hold it as a pledge for the 
satisfaction of her legitimate demands, and then await the medi 
ation of the Powers. 
him, and sat down to “press the button ” in r 
in other words to compel the Austrians to behave 
The text of his telegram was divulged, only after two years of 


The Chancellor now saw the abyss befor 
eal earnest (78, 84) 


reasonably 


war, in his Reichstag speech (11th Nov., 1916), and its immense 
significance has hardly been realized in this country. 


“Should the 


Austro-Hungarian 
tion, we are 


Government refuse all media 
confronted with a 


conflagration in which England 
all 








would go against us, and Italy and Roumania, according to al 
indications, would not be with us; so that, with Austria-Hungary 
we should confront three Great Powers Germany, as the resul 
of England's hostility, would have to bear the chief brunt of t! 





il 

fight. The political prestige of Austria-Hungary, the honor of 
arms, and her justified claims against Serbia, can be sufficiently 
safeguarded by the occupation of Belgrade or other places We 


het 


therefore, urgently and emphatically ask the Vienna Cabinet to 
consider the acceptance of mediation on the proposed conditions 
Responsibility for the consequences which may otherw arise 
must be extraordinarily severe for Austria-Hungary and ourselves.” 


This seems emphatic enough, but the Chancellor knew that 


all his messages had to pass through the deflecting medium of 


Herr von Tehirchsky, and next morning (80th) he sent 





¢ off the 

still more peremptory telegram (published in the “ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ of August Ist, 1914), which conclucs tt 

“As an ally, we must refuse to be drawn Into iflagra 

tion through Austria-Hungary not respecting ( Your 

Excellency will express this to Count Berchtold. with al! 


emphasis and great seriousness.” 


This was the maximum form of pressure, for it 





clear threat. It told at once. On the 30th, Count Berchtold 


resumed the interrupted conversations. Sir M. de Bunsen 
(117) has recorded the result. Austria “‘ conceded the main 
point at issue.’’ She had, in fact, ‘‘ finally yielded,’’ for she 


had renounced her tacit claim to treat Serbia as her own sphere 


of influence. So far as Austria was concerned, peace was in 
sight. No thanks for this are due to her. It was the work of 
the Chancellor and Sir. E. Grey. 

Turn now to the doings of the 29th in Petrograd. What was 
M. Sazonoff’s real view? He had every reason to be alarmed 
at Austria’s intransigeance. He believed that ‘‘ war was prob 


(287). He was impatient of th 

delays, an impatience which the French Cabinet e 
288). He was aware that the Central Powers doi 
or ability to fight (101), a knowledge I 


ably inevitable ”’ diplomatic 
283 


ibted his will 


hoed 





which may have driven him 


to strong action. Oddly enough, however, he himself doubted 
whether Germany wanted war (22). His is a complacent character 
and a tortuous record, ranging from the somewhat treacherou 


Pro-Germanism of the Potsdam Convention (1910) to the Pan 
Slavism of 1912 and the disastrous Balkan policy of 1913, a shifty, 


but not in the best sense an intelligent mind. He was charged 
¢ 
f 


at the Council on the 25th (174) with the duty of fixing the date 
of mobilization, but only against Austris He fixed it, as we 
now know, on the 29th, and made it ral extended it 
































to the German front. Russia was the first Great Power to 
order a general mobilization, an act which always degrades 
negotiations by the appeal to for Austria, M. 
Sazonoff had a good reason for this acti she had refused 
to negotiate further. Against Germany, he had m h excuse 
she had offered her mediation n this case mot zation wa 
more than buckling on the sword: it was drawing the sword. 
From the earliest days of the cris varnings had reached M 
Sazonoff of the consequences They came fre B ] ‘on 
Paris, from London, from Count Pourtalés (503), from Herr vor 
Jagow (39, 187), and from Sir George Buchanan (22, 40, 60 It 
was known, it was franklv advertized, that if Russia mobilized 
on the German front Germany would mobilize too, and her 
mobilization was equivalent to w ir. The reasoz s simp! ’ 
perfectly rational, if brutal, t ’ " Germa 
had to fight on two fronts, and mus ul with | befor 
the Russian millions had time to cor ite I ( 
was fighting a battle wit] 6 own war-par i cnew ver 
clearly at what point it would pass bey > ‘ I 
would become unmanageable if Russia mobilized at Vilna a1 
Warsaw, on the East Prussian front See M. nk 
pp. 187, 214). Confronted with al se W g noff 
on the 29th, did the or gM } o his dye 
was certain to precipitate war: | mobilized 
against Germany as well as Austria. Let me he miss the 
legend (which the Russians never voked) that their mobiliza 
tion (decreed on the 29th) was xt Lok 1nzelger 
special edition. That appeared « Oth, 
M. Sazonoff and his military leagues lied to the Tsa 
and to Germany. These 1 ASt « 3 They a 
scattered throughout thes fficial pane “ 203, 207, 297 
Their central lie, their al erous s 1 to their 
Allies. From the 29th i st mselves as 
the patterns of pacific moderation, ar thanks to this, they 
dragged France into I , ‘ France This 
lie with many shapes s 3 Ss ‘ a de 
spatch to his Governr t Fr \ ssador (2 
dated July 30th, while the g I Ls \ 
full swing 
M > Ww omr ated 
military that could offer Germar ! xt for 
mob , it i ] swer | at ) 
ast nig St ad ied all mea s 
rrecaution, so at I shx i o mis 1 i 
lay the Chief of t Russian General Staff 
Attaché of the German Embass 1 gave 
that the ' 2 i 
lirected against Aus : 
If the French q , ow 
it and had lived t se it, t W of Eure , . 
spared this war It was un ‘ " " s day 
millions in France i Engl sua rate ve 
be the guilt on the ‘ Csardom $ x , 
1 will draw no sharp « sions from this ghas 7 
of history In 1914 e Ww two war-par 5 I 
between them they ma m O 29 " i 
previ i wl tl wa vkers ’ 
rad time-tab K © para! le Ting 
garb! gnora " ! s of secret 
diploma ese W s ‘ bile ) 
< rent popular view, M W view \ the 
will of the 1 t A Any itely n va 
planned it, dated L mar 0 ous 
mination ha Ss a n eat \ 
civilizatic thro irkness \ 


= 
— 
= 
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Detters to the Editor. 


A DECLARATION 





WANTED: OF WAR 














AIMS. 


dent 


Poetry. 


SOME PLEASANT POEMS 








Sir,—In Sir Edward Cars s letter to a correspo1 
which appeared in the Press he 7th inst., he speaks of the LATE SINGERS. 
“need for carrying mp tory is gained, as Tue Spring was late in coming, so, 
otherwise the war will be rem 1 by the Germans as the | Sweet bird, your songs are late: 
greatest of Germany's n 7 eee. mich oft the | Have you a certain number, then 
democ S ( world vf had be unal to defeat | pote i > i ' ’ 4 
es latin val War L Of verses to create? 
Will the mo ( on until Germany is com- | If late to start means late to end, 
pletely def t very revi of what we are aiming You comfort me, sweet friend. 
. , ae thoroughly | 
ne x. " * - * a ; fish ab : Sian oa ae It was the summer of my life, 
Fatherland, wit ¢ geres for this belief Ere I began to sing: 
t] d not 1 s as t r g against a world Will winter be my summer, then, 
in arms. We ar i right, not might, may As summer was my spring? 
pre B Gi ny comes, as I hope and No matter how things change their hue, 
“n eit y peo] hat in j a We’ll sing our number through. 
siemens of Mis > Richt? . | W H. Davies 
Sure en, mer r < ignt | ee 
to b of, as Mr. Lloyd George sugg WHEN I‘ consider this, that bare 
June 29 an I il Cong Water and earth and common air 
The good ob re Combined together can compose 
we ee i = “e go —s A being who breathes, and stands, and goes; 
me Mees ba et cada "a Ee “wd al With eyes to see the sun, with brain 
me 0 = 9 « Oo « S a To conten plate his origin— 
art oa u If reas erms as a basis I marvel not at death and pain, 
of negotia v r a good But rather how he could have been 
— — — Francis Burrows. 
5, Cros Road, Glas v ————— 
MR. MOREL’S SENTENCE THe CALL oF WINTER 
Sr : oe icithe WINTER gives us warning 
mpris MI } < mist 1 The grass is grey below, 
rving Romain Re ( Tis the first autumn morning, 
v g 9 I ‘ ke to And spiders’ webs show. 
ge rage ‘i ts teal uted Gonles The hollyhock that towers 
: I wy ma Hangs heavy by the head; 
forg C e not t In the cups of the flowers 
son 6 ‘ side, ca Cold be e dead. 
jf : The tree-tops are thinning 
iv 9 P a so Where the fruit stays thick, 
whe ruggling in a bottor And yellow leaves are spinning 
less 0 Mr. M To the dead from the quick. 
" } t e vea oO 
he etruga seen onl be Tis the old trouble: 
vovering further bbing Southward goes the sun; 
Yet he w ‘ é Here, in dust and rubble 
. s , Summer's fi are done 
F ( rhaps But among the embers 
! yer r of b Rake, and we shall find 
ni E i“ Of Si mething of Decembe r’s. 
c ; . Was + Lord (C1 Nearer to the mind 
tn» his Y I will « ‘ r Dearer to desire 
speech of I \ ! Shall the long nights be 
; , B Light the winter fire: 
Come, and sit by me! 
LAURENCE IlousMAN 
To GuUNBILD, IN HER Earty INFANCY.” 
li ite - Yrs, thou hast, 
mvportanc nd lancy, 
attacks ie oul < ! mnies with w gs of a pansy ; 
M Mor y ic avoid personal 4 
al o ¢ D n honor to a f irprise 
per é r, 4 ! “ d your readers of } 
ppre ‘ n for Mr. Mo) And purity tl] ing 
ser ‘ ( J , < e We 
A fy I ds Cx ha y ng at the Colo And in thee, 
Office for abc re , ’ ‘ For I agre Or thy father’s sight 
with M. \ . . Of thy rounding lieht 
memo! A hi ‘ The ae ouhane omy 
Natio Liberal ¢ = _ne As from a primrose 
Simple hes 
Mite caak ened eee cn And glorious gentleness 
usually devote to letter Ep.. Nati 


Austin PRIESTMAN 
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OF A SUPERB COLLECTION 


fn EXHIBITION Parsian Rude 





and Carpets 
FOR SALE 


at remarkably low commercial prices. 
Now on view at Waring & Gillow’s Galleries. 


HIS unpreccdented and superb collection of Persian Rugs 
and Carpets has been purcha ed from well-known private 
collectors, including a quantity from a Russian Nobleman, and 
a portion of the stock of the Oriental Carpet Manufacturing 

Company. An inspection will at once justify the statement that it 
presents an opportunity for the Connoisseur and Collector to 
acquire fine examples at exceptionally low prices. 

Fanciful and imaginative tales may create a sentimen'al apprecia- 
tion, but add nothing to the intrinsic or decorative value of a rug. 
The names of rugs fail as a basis for price comparison. In the 
same weave will be found not alone very desirable productions, but 
also those of relatively little worth. Expert knowledge of Easterm 
Rugs is gained only by years of study and intimate association, 
and is unattainable by the general public 


Your careful selection of the firm who sells them toe 
you is as essential as the selection of the rug theel/. 


ARING& GILLO\ 


Swaickas EDecerators toFé Jl the Ping. 


164-180, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Museum 5000. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY HAVEYOUa TRUE CONCEPTION 
of the position of our men who 
REVIEW are i es of War in Germany? | 


CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE. But for the 





Parcels se f his 
arceis sent [from this 
The Three European Settlements country the brave lads who have 


Dae ae . 4 ” 2 “fe . . e 
a ae ae Beet Cen, Ee sacrificed their freedom for our sake 
lhe Future of the German Colonies : wenld ates 
I. The Case for Retention —— ae 
By Sir H. H. Jounstron, G.C.M.G. 


aaa : . s 8 a The Royal Savoy Association has done 
II. The Case for Conditional Return . sets - 2 


ai agree rae a and is doing, a great work for the relief of 
‘ . . , * 2 ~ . it) 4 > are X7 } f , 
Spain in the World’s Debate By A. F. Beu British Prisoners of War, and has, so far, 
Morocco in War Time By \W. B. Harris despatched to them considerably over 
India After the War By J]. Ramsay Macpona.p, M.P 30.0 
: 2a — ” si< >rY 
September a Century Ago 000 Parcels of Comforts. 
By the Rev. Dr. J AMES MOoFrFAT! They are greatly in need of you help now 
Emerson, Cicero, the Stoics and Myself as time goes on the number increases and our 
By Dr. Joun BEATTIE CROZIER obligation to them becomes greater not less. More 
lhe Ruthenian Question in Russia money is urgently needed. Will you therefore send 
By SEMEN Rapoport a subscript on to help carry on the good work ? 
W ith the Hoppers By Mrs. ZANnGwitt Kindly send a donation at o nee to the 
Church and State : The Archbishops’ Committee Report Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN 
By the Rev. J. R. Conv | 7, Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2 
Women as Justices of the Peace By J. Turopore Dopp 
Le . . . ns 7 run \ y “ y NJ 
lhe American Aviation Programme By T. FARMAN The ROY AL SAVOY ASSOCIATION 


The Prussian Guardsman : A Reminiscence By LEANDER 
Literary Supplement : 
Phe Return of The Players 
By J. EK. G. pe MonrMorency 
Reviews ol Book S 


for THE RELIEF OF BRITISH 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Reg stered under the War Charities Act 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee 











Price 2s, 6d. At all Bookstalls and Newsagents | 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 





Tue “Nation”’ Orricr, THurspay NicuHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy.’’ Translated by C. J. Hogarth and 
A. Sirnis. (Dent. 5s. net.) 

‘The Soul of a Bishop.””’ By H. G. Wells. (Cassell. 66. net.) 

‘‘A Bookman’s Budget.’ Composed and compiled by Austin 
Dobson, (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘“ The Ways of War.’’ By T. M. Kettle. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘ Balkan Home Life.”” By Lucy M. Garnett. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

‘*The Father of Women, and Other Poems.” 


(Burns & Oates. 2s. net.) 


By Alice Meynell. 


‘Le Coeur et lAbsence.”’ Roman. Par Léon Daudet. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 3 fr. 50.) 
* * * 


EveryTHING, it has been said, suffers by translation, 
except bishops. The generalization, while true in the main, 
is not without exceptions—the ‘“ Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam, for example. But in this matter of translation, 
the titles of books enjoy no episcopal privileges. To find a 
satisfactory rendering for an author’s title is often one of 
his translator’s most difficult tasks. How would you 
translate “Mr. Britling Sees It Through” into French? 
Several persons who have a good knowledge of the French 
tongue, when asked the question, hesitated, stammered, and 
finally gave it up. Nor has Mr. Wells’s French translator 
been quite successful. His rendering is “ Mr. Britling com- 
mence 4 voir clair,” which conveys a part, but only a part, 
of the meaning of the English phrase. Mr. Wells’s 
earlier novels presented problems to the translators, some 
of which they solved, and others they dodged. “La Machine 
a explorer le Temps” is a fair rendering of “The Time 
Machine,” but who that had not read the books could 
recognize “The Food of the Gods” and “The Wheels of 
Chance’? as “Place aux Géants” and “La Burlesque 
Equipée du Cycliste” ? 

* * * 

Some of the disguises that books put on when they 
cross the frontier are perplexing. Why on earth should Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s “ Far from the Madding Crowd”’ appear 
in French as “ Barbara”? Or Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Little 
Novels of Italy’? as ‘“ Amours Charmantes et Cruelles”’? 
Or Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer’? as “Plus Fort que 
Sherlock Holmes ”’? Or Emerson’s “ Essays ”’ as “‘ Les Forces 
Eternelles’’? Sometimes the translator has plainly given 
it up, as when he renders Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s ‘‘ Love 
Letters of a Worldly Woman” by “ Lettres d’Amour d’une 
Femme du Monde,’’ or Mr. Stephen Crane’s “The Red 
Badge of Courage” by “ La Conquéte du Courage.” Some- 
times he substitutes what is in his opinion an improvement, 
as when Mr. Max Beerbohm’s “The Happy Hypocrite” 
becomes “ L’Hypocrite Sanctifié,’’ or Dickens’s “ Tale of Two 
Cities”” becomes “Un Drame sous la Révolution.” It is 
not always easy to penetrate these disguises. I am not well 
enough acquainted with the work of Mr. Hall Caine to say 
offhand which of his books has appeared in French as 
“Jason,” and readers of Wilkie Collins would have to 
hesitate a moment before placing “La Morte Vivante,” “ La 
Piste du Crime,” and “ C’était écrit.” 

* 7 * 

ENGLisH translators have been no less licentious in their 
renderings of titles. Here is a list of some of Dumas’s titles 
and of the names given them in English :— 

“Gaule et France” .. 
“La Dame de Monsoreau ”’ 
“L’Ange Pitou ”’ 

“ Pauline ”’ ron iG 
“La Maison de Glace ”’ 
“Le Capitaine Paul’’... 


“The Progress of Democracy.” 
* Chicot the Jester.” 

“The Taking of the Bastile.’”’ 
“ Buried Alive.” 

“The Russian Gipsy.” 

“The Sicilian Bandit.” 
Hugo’s “ Bug-Jargal” has appeared both as “The Slave 
King ” and “ The Noble Rival,” while “IL’/Homme qui Rit” 
is familiar to English readers as “By Order of the King.” 
Jules Verne’s “Les Anglais au Pole Nord’’ has been un- 
patriotically rendered “The Adventures of Captain 
Hatteras.”’ Zola’s “ La Fortune des Rougon ” becomes more 
vivid as “The Girl in Scarlet,” but “Une Page d’Amour ” 
gains nothing by the transformation into “A Woman’s 





Heart.” Maupassant’s “Bel-Ami” has been transmuted 
into “A Ladies’ Man,” and “ Une Vie” into “A Woman’s 
Life.” Hauff’s ‘“ Lichtensiein” became “The Banished,”’ 
“Der Kleine Muck” “ Longnose, the Dwarf,’ and “Das 
Wirthaus im Spessart” “Tales of Wonder.” Perhaps the 
worst crime of this sort was committed by the translator of 
Alphonse Daudet’s “ Le Petit Chose.” He gave the book 
the title “My Brother Jack,” although Daudet had written 
another novel called “ Jack.”’ 
* - * 

A numBeR of books change their titles crossing the 
Atlantic. Two of the most notable transformations are ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Verdant Green” and “Tom Browne’s School 
Days.” These were presented to Americans as “The Dude” 
and “School Days at Rugby ’’—changes that can only be 
described as impertinent. There is more excuse for trans- 
muting “Essays and Reviews” into “Recent Inquiries in 
Theology.” Swinburne’s first series of ‘Poems and Ballads ” 
became “ Laus Veneris, and Other Poems and Ballads” in 
America, perhaps from a desire to proclaim that the reader 
was offered something spicy. The American publisher of 
George MacDonald’s “Orts” probably looked up the word 
in a dictionary, and discovered that one of its meanings is 
“worthless leavings or refuse.” At all events, he re- 
christened the book “The Imagination and Other Essays.” 
3ut why should James Payn’s “ Like Father, like Son ”’ have 
been changed into “Bred in the Bone,” or Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s “Johnny Ludlow” into “Under the Rose’’? 
Another of Mrs. Wood’s books, “ Lady Adelaide’s Oath,” 
was published twice in America, once as ‘The Castle’s 
Heirs,” and, later, as “ Out of the Deep.” 

* *% * 

Peruars the most notable change of name made in 
crossing to this side of the Atlantic was that of Hawthorne’s 
“Transformation.” It appeared in America as ‘“ The 
Marble Faun,” and the title was altered to please the 
English publishers, though Hawthorne protested that the 
new name “gives one the idea of Harlequin in a panto- 
mime.” Henry James, on the other hand, preferred it to. 
the original title. ‘“ Hawthorne’s choice of the former appel- 
lation,’’ he says, “is rather singular, for it completely fails 
to characterize the story, the subject of which is the living 
faun, the faun of flesh and blood, the unfortunate Donatello. 
His marble counterpart is mentioned only in the opening 
chapter.” In some cases the change of title by the English 
publisher is due to the fact that the American one had 
elready been used in this country. Mr. James Lane Allen’s 
“The Increasing Purpose” was published in America as 
“The Reign of Law,” a title that had been pre-empted for 
this country by the Duke of Argyll. It was, I believe, for 
a similar reason that one of Mrs. Wharton’s novels, “ The 
Touchstone,” became “ A Gift from the Grave,” as both the 
original title and “The Touch of a Vanished Hand,” another 
title suggested by the author, had been used before. Some- 
times there seems to be no reason for the change except a 
publisher’s fancy. Why, for example, should Fenimore 
Cooper’s ‘The Wing-and-Wing”’ be known to us as “The 
Jack-o’-Lantern,” and Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s “ Story of a Bad 
Boy ” as “ Not a Very Bad Boy”? 

” * * 

Ir sometimes happens that authors change the titles of 
their books either before or after publication. Instances of 
the latter are Samuel Lover’s second choice of “He would 
be a Gentleman” instead of “Treasure Trove,” and Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s “ Nina Gordon ”’ instead of “Dred.” Jane 
Austen supplies the most striking example of the former. 
‘Pride and Prejudice” was originally “First Impressions,” 
and “Sense and Sensibility’’ began as “Elinor and 
Marianne,” and later became “Catherine” for a period, 
while “ Northanger Abbey’ nearly appeared as “ Susan.” 
Dickens was another author who often altered the titles 
of his books before publication. “Little Dorrit’’ was first 
called “Nobody’s Fault,” and Forster gives long lists of 
names that were considered for “ Martin Chuzzlewit” and 
‘David Copperfield.” Southey, too, vacillated about titles. 
‘Concerning my own employment,’’ he wrote to his brother, 

the Dom Daniel romance is rechristened, anabaptized 
‘Thalaba, the Destroyer.’” Another of his rechristened works 
was “The Curse of Kehama,”’ for he announced the book to 
Coleridge as “The Curse of Keradon.” But the evolution 
of titles is an unending subject. 
PENGUIN. 
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COLLINS’ LIST 











READY NOW 
The two unfinished novels of the late Mr. Henry James, 
with their now famous sketches :-— 


THE IVORY TOWER 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST 


By HENRY JAMES. Two Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with 
Two Photogravures. 12s. net 

“The memory of Henry James dominates the week.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

‘For the lover of literature, I fancy, nothing Henry James ever 
wrote will be read with more lasting exhilaration and delight than 
these two posthumous fragments with their confessional notes making 
them better than perfect.”—Duaily News. 

“These novels are incomparable —amazingly vital.’”’— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ Most extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we would not 
have missed them for the world. They are things quite unique in 
literature.”’—Times 


“ Thrilling revelations of the workings of an artist’s mind.”—The 
Nation. 





READY SEPT. 20th 
THREE BOOKS OF UNCOMMON INTEREST :— 

A Remarkable Book by Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr. 
Kenneth Richmond which will arouse much Discussion: 
W. E. FORD: A Biography 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 


Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s New Novel of the East. 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘Said the 


Fisherman.” Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


A Brilliant Impression of the East African Campaign by a 
Novelist who was with General Smuts’ Army as a Medical Officer : 


MARCHING ON TANGA 


By CAPTAIN FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, 
with Map, ané 30 [illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 
6s. net 


READY SHORTLY 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's great Novel of the War: 


‘MISSING,’ 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 





Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


 SENLIS 


A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. 
By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘Diana of Dobson’s.” 
Extra Crown 8vo, with 11 illustrations. 3s, 6d, net 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS 


A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. 
By JEAN ROY. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
THE MIDDLE YEARS (Autobiographical) 


By HENRY JAMES. Ex. Cr. 8vo, with Photogravure 


THE GULF. A Novel. 


By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of *‘The Machine.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF 
PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL 


A Romantic Tale in Verse. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


_ 'TURGENEV 
A Study of the great Russian Novelist. 
By EDWARD GARNETT, 
With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net 








. 5s. net 


AN AUTUMN SOWING 


By E. F. BENSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


London: 48, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS & CO. LTD. 











Books in Creat Demand 


FIRST EDITION SOLD ON PUBLICATION 


TEMPORARY HEROES 
By CECIL SOMMERS 


Illustrated by the Author. 36. 6d. net 


‘This book gives one of the most vivid pictures that have 
yet been written of the life of the modern soldier.’ 

‘One of the best of the published sets of war letters, full 
of incident and adventure and an indomitable cheerfulness 
and humour.’’—Observer. 


No. II, NOW READY 


FORM A Quarterly of the Arts 
Edited by AUSTIN 0. SPARE and FRANCIS MARSDEN 
Royal folio. 6s. net 
‘The first number is out of print, and No. II. contains con- 
tributions by Frank Brangwyn, Charles Ricketts, Charles 


Shannon, and numerous other plates, articles, poems, etc., by 
well-known writers and artists 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By ISAAC DON LEVINE 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
‘This book is optimistic about the future, and should be 
read by those Englishmen who once loved to glorify the Tsar 
and who now do their best to disparage the Revolution.”— 
Daily News 


ODES TO TRIFLES 
And other War Rhymes 
By R. M. EASSIE, Serge. 5th Cenetion Infantry 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


“Humorous verse, by a member of the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force, in which every stanza gets well home; written 
with a refreshing air of conviction and a real wit which 
scintillates the more sharply because not a word of it eould 
be spared.”—The Times 


THE NEW EVE 


Pictures by “* FISH,’’ Text by ** FOWL’’ 
Royal 4to. 3s. net 


A new collection of “Eve” pictures, by “Fish,” who is 
more entertaining than ever 











(Ready Sept. 20th) 


6/- prea of the Moment 6/- 


THE RED PLANET 
By W. J. LOCKE 
The character of this novel is indicated by the verse 
which appears on the title-page :— 
“Not only over death-strewn plains, 
Fierce *mid the cold, white stars, 
But over sheltered vales of home 
Rides the Red Planet Mars.” 
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By PETER BLUNDELL 
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THE CANDID COURTSHIP 
By MADCE MEARS 


“Only a wide-minded and thoughtful woman could have 
written this novel.”—Country Life 
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service both to the stage and the reading public. A singularly 
original and vivacious 1 revel.” Daily Te i? raph 


WITH GOLD AND STEEL 
By CECIL STARR JOHNS 


: yd of fourteen or so would, I imagine, enjoy it—and this 


is no small matter, for they are among the hardest of critics 
But it —e is pres sumably not written for boys, nor will apprecia- 
tion of it be confined to them.”—New Statesman 
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Rediews. 


A BISHOP “SEES IT THROUGH.” 
‘*The Soul of a Bishop.” By H. G. WELLS, (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


WE see no good reason why Mr. Wells should not produce 
a long and profitable series of “See it Through” books. 
“Tt”? must obtrude in quite a different way upon the literary 
man, the politician (a whole sub-series here), the doctor, the 
house-agent, the undergraduate, the shop assistant, the mill- 
hand, making a quite separate muddle of their outer circum- 
stances and their Weltanschauung (as we learned to call it in 
the forbidden tongue), and therefore admitting an immense 
variety of “throughs,” differing all of them very widely from 
the Britling case. Mr. Wells is evidently the man marked 
out for the series. For no other writer owns so multiple a 
personality, or, what amounts to the same thing, so fine an 
aptitude for assuming alien personalities and working them 
with real creativeness. To many readers there will seem a 
double obviousness in his selection for his second go. In the 
first place, having just re-made the world (and its Maker) in 
six days, it seems only natural to call in a Bishop to pro- 
nounce it very good. But there is, of course, a better 
reason for his choice. While every sort of man in every call- 
ing comes up against “it’’ in some new perplexing or dis- 
concerting way, there is a general consensus that it is “ up 
to” the professional Christian to give some explanation to 
himself and others of his idea of the spiritual governance 
of the universe and the apparent failure of his Church or 
Creed to get at the spiritual lever. How ought a Bishop 
to feel about the utter impotence of the Church in the face 
of the greatest spiritual tragedy the world has ever known? 
It is a tragi-comic situation of the most intense poignancy, 
still further intensified by the doubts, which still beset us 
after reading Mr. Wells’s book, whether any actual bishop 
can be capable of seeing it. Mr. Wells exercises his most 
skilful wizardry in trying to persuade us that a tolerably 
commonplace bishop might be brought to a conviction of the 
utter infidelity of churches and the utter folly of mumbling 
creeds by what is happening, and might have the simple 
honesty to insist on getting out of the whole concern and 
establishing plain honest relations with spiritual realities. 

For the first hundred pages he builds up _ the 
situation with his usual vivacity and wealth of sidelights. A 
bishop’s relations with his diocese, with candidates for 
ordination, with the rude outer world of business, and, 
especially, the bishop in the domestic circle, have been a 
rich field of interest for the lay mind. These relations, how- 
ever, change with the times, and the bishop of to-day has 
other perplexities than those which Trollope chronicled, and 
for the ordinary person an atmosphere of growing comedy 
surrounds him, itself a testimony to some half-conscious in- 
congruity between his profession and the possibility of prac- 
tice. Mr. Wells’s bishop is, at any rate to the lay mind, a 
fairly convincing personality. Moderately intellectual, 
though no erudite bookman, liberal in his theological outlook 
without any inconveniently acute scepticism, fairly en- 
lightened and elastic in his social-political opinions, Dr. 
Scrope enters on his episcopal career in a bustling, pros- 
perous, ugly, materialistic industrial district, holding high 
ideals of what the Church ought to do as a force for the 
spiritual elevation of the people. 

It is the period of the great unrest which supervened 
upon the passing of the Victorian respectabilities :— 

** Since the passing of Victoria the Great, there had been 
an accumulating uneasiness in the national life. It was as 
if some compact and dignified paper-weight had been lifted 
from people’s ideas, and as if at once they had begun to blow 
about anyhow. . . . In nearly every department of economic 
and social life now there was upheaval, and it was an 
upheaval very different in character from the Radicalism and 
Liberalism of the Victorian days. There was a pride in 
rebellion for its own sake, an indiscipline and disposition to 
sporadic violence that made it extremely hard to negotiate 
any reconciliations or compromises. Behind every 
extremist it seemed stood a further extremist prepared to 
go one better.” 

The wear and tear of episcopacy in the years before the war 
is exhibited in the internal scandals of a Church more than 
ever ‘‘ by schisms rent asunder, by heresies distrest.’’ 
The bishop here had to fight a battle on three points. First, 





there was the case of Morrice Deans, the centre of a fierce 
Kensitite attack for “ reserving the Sacrament” and wearing 
“Babylonish garments”; next the scandalous case of the 
missioner with his polygamous pamphlet, “ Marriage, True 
and False,” and, last and worst, the Rationalist parson, who 
“treated the dogma of the Trinity with as little respect as 
one would show to an intrusive cat.” On the top of these 
ecclesiastical troubles came the labor convulsions, with 
regard to which, he felt, the Church ought to have “ an atti- 
tude.’’ But how to make that attitude effective? Armed 
with some gentle memories of the Christian Socialism to the 
fore when he was at the University, the bishop tries his 
hand, but soon discovers that general phrases about the 
universal fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood 
of man fail to meet the situation when determined masters 
are at grips with angry and suspicious men. Then there is 
the Suffragette trouble, brought home to him most poig- 
nantly when his eldest daughter comes back from a rowdy 
public meeting with torn clothes and sprained wrist. In- 
somnia and incertitude get Dr. Scrope into their clutches, 
and in the stilly watches of the night he falls even more 
deeply into despair :— 

“Why was the Church such a failure? Why had it no 
grip upon either masters or men amidst the vigorous life of 
modern industrialism; and why had it no grip upon the 
questioning young? It was a tolerated thing, he felt, just as 
he had felt that the Crown was a tolerated thing. He, too, 
was a tolerated thing; a curious survival.” 

Then came the war, at first a bracing new experience of 
great happenings and an arousal of spiritual as well as of ex- 
ternal patriotism, shortly to be followed by an overwhelming 
realization of the futility of the accredited representatives of 
Christ :— 

**Of course, the Church ought to be controlling this 
great storm, the greatest storm of war that had ever stirred 
mankind. It ought to be standing fearlessly between the 
combatants like a figure in a wall painting, with the Cross 
of Christ uplifted and the restored memory of Christendom 
softening the eyes of the armed nations. ‘ Put down those 
weapons and listen to me,’ so the Church should speak in 
irresistible tones, in a voice of silver trumpets.” 

But his oracles were dumb, or worse, each was blessing 
the Holy War of its own people! All this is served up with 
a flavoring of theological references to Cyprian and “the 
Spermaticos Logos of the Stoics”’ as a foil to the furtive 
feminism of Lady Sunderbund, who is to be the midwife to 
the Bishop’s earlier deliverances. But the sort of a soul she 
helps him to deliver in the country house where they meet 
is not a satisfying one. So his growing harassment of 
nerves and mind carries him to Dr. Dale, the sportive locum 
tenens of the fashionable specialist, to whom he goes in hope 
of getting a professional dispensation from his abstinence 
from drink and tobacco, to which he was secretly disposed 
to ascribe his ailments. Instead of this, the young experi- 
menter puts him on to one of those forcing mixtures which 
play so large a part in Mr. Wells’s romances, a golden tonic 
which will put him through “ to reality.” 

From this point the story takes a new character. It is 
deadly serious and awe-inspiring. For the forcing mixture 
drives him to the Atheneum Club, where—of all places—he 
sees an Angel, who tries to tell him about “the two 
Gods,” whom Mr. Wells and some others had already dis- 
covered, “the God beyond the stars and the God in your 
heart,” and their relationships—a matter which, most readers 
of ‘God the Invisible King” will agree, requires some clear- 
ing up. Unfortunately, the clearing up does not go very far. 
For, cornered on the question of ‘the truth,’ the Angel, 
like any ordinary controversialist, falls back upon the im- 
perfection of the instrument, reminding the bishop rather 
rudely that his “little box of brains” cannot do the trick, 
and that he had best content himself with the great “ Ad- 
venture of Life” instead of trying to understand creation 
and the God that lay behind it. However, the bishop came 
away with a new sense of finding a God who was 


‘*. . . higher, simpler, and nearer than any theological God, 


than the God of the Three Creeds. Those creeds lay about 
in his mind now like garments flung aside, no trace nor 
suspicion of divinity sustained them any longer. And now 
Now he would go out into the world.” 

But he does not go very far, for, after explaining to Lady 
Sunderbund how much nearer he is to the one true God, who 
lives beneath strange names and ancient symbols, he 
announces himself as “an exploring priest,” and then pro- 
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The Soul of a Bishop 


H. G. WELLS 


. will be, without doubt, one of the most talked-about 
stories of the autumn. And it deserves to be .. . this vivid 
and eager-hearted story ... its dramatic fervour is finely 


sustained ... its setting, amid the anxieties and distrac- 
tions of the present time, gives it a peculiarly apposite 
appeal.” —Daily Telegraph. 


. . a tract of the human soul by a man of vision whose 
English prose is a continual romance.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
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ceeds to consult his old friend and early mentor, Bishop 
Likeman. The Likeman interview is excellent, for the old 
man had gone through all that sort of thing himself in his 
days, and shown how possible, nay, how necessary it was 
not to take heroic attitudes of renunciation, or to cut one- 
self off from the opportunities of enlightening and liberaliz- 
ing the Church. To leave the Church would really be an 
act of treachery, when by remaining in it you could bring 
it up to the higher level you had yourself attained. Besides 
that, what about your duty to your family? 

‘* Ask yourself, Whither would you go? To become an 
oddity! A Dissenter. A Negative. Self Emasculated. The 
spirit that denies. You would just go out. You would cease 
to serve Religion. You would not do anything. The Church 
would go on; everything else would go on. 


Only you would 
be lost in the outer wilderness.”’ 


Check '—for the time. Then another bout of insomnia, 
another dose of the forcing mixture, and another vision, in 
which the Angel tells him how “in a little while God will 
be made manifest throughout the earth. Men will know 
Him and know that He is King.’’ Then for a testimony the 
Angel shows him a war-film of the world in which humanity 
and the spiritual unity stand out in agony of struggle against 
the hateful divisions of creed and race and nation, striving 
to come under “‘ the rule of One Righteousness, one Divine 
Will.” And what of the Churches ? 


** God is putting the priests aside,”’ he « ried, ** and 
reaching out to common men. The Churcl do not serve 
God. They stand between man and God. They are like 


barricades on the way to God.” 


But there had to be a third vision, this time without the 
forcing mixture, before the bishop added to the universalism 
which he had reached, the saving truth that God had no 
need of organized priests at all. ‘‘ Wasn’t that just what 
had been the matter with religion for the last 
years ?”’ 


three hundred 
He ends on the note of spiritual limitations, the 
occasional realization of the divine presence, rejects the 
temptation of the great Theistic Temple which Lady Sunder- 
bund had projected, and returns to his impoverished family, 
who, however, cheerfully acquiesce in all his spiritual 
eccentricities and the material inconveniences they bring 
now that they have got him out of the Sunderbund sphere of 
influence. And no wonder. For the appalling Sunderbund, 
with her clipped ‘‘r’s’’ and her holy gush, does her best to 
spoil not only a happy family, but an impressive story. 

We know no sound reason why the deepest spiritual 
problems should not be helned towards elucidation by the 
experimental method of fiction. From the time when Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and Mrs. Humphry Ward first undertook the 
task, there have been many such experiments in liberal 
theology. This story by Mr. Wells is the most ambitious, but 
not the most successful. If, however, readers can escape the 
irritating creak of the machinery, they may get a spiritual 
illumination from the preaching of these later chapters. 
How much words can ever do towards a statement of ulti- 
mates in life or thought will always continue to be matter of 
experiment. If Mr. Wells could get a real bishop to come 
through “to reality’’ along his lines, we should feel fuller 
confidence in the success of his romance. But we have a 
feeling that, after all, it is difficult for a leopard to change 
his spots 
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Mr. WoperHovusr’s volume is prefaced by an admirably 
precise little notice of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in which 
he selects these verses as typical of “the sort of poetry our 


young officers are feeling al! the time and writing in spare 
moments.”’ Almost all the verse that reaches me from 


the front,” he says, “is curiously quiet and meditative. It 








asks, in a young voice, sobered by awful experience, ‘ What 
is this for, if not that it shall never happen again?’” We 
do not think that, intense spiritual insight apart, he could 
have made a better choice. Here indeed beneath the thick 
accretions of newspaper corruption, civilian callousness, and 
all the hurly-burly which blows great sand-storms of illusion 
in our faces, lie, exact, unassuming, tranquil and ardent 
before an experience from which even the prolific and 
audacious imagination of art must recoil, the real feeling 
of the Army, the true meaning of the war. The value of 
Mr. Wodehouse’s verse has nothing to do with the metrically 
dexterous and versatile, with poetic novelty in the act of 
defying time or of poetic originality in the act of ignoring 
it. It depends neither upon the inspiration of tenacious 
personality or combative intellect, nor upon the concrete 
vision of nature, nor upon that abstract one, which, like 
Coleridge’s, has “a hunger for eternity.” 
tive and not individual verse. It is there to express, in 
quite remarkably sincere and unpretentious numbers, a true 
and common sentiment about modern war. Mr. Wodehouse 
is no more than shocked—shocked at suffering and witness- 
ing something devilish and inhuman, something that strikes 
so dreadfully upon the sensitive, receptive human fabric 
that, in an agonized reaction, it stretches out trembling arms 
towards the normal, actual, uncomplicated shapes of earthly 
beauty. Nothing more, and no Patmian revelation, perhaps. 
But as a solution to this tremendous enigma of war, the text 
of which we have so mutilated with our erasures, our 
addenda, our glosses and annotations, what surer or truer 
could we have? We quote a sonnet “To a Lark”: 


It is representa- 


Strange visitant to this infected scene, 

Flooding with song the clean and upper air 

Above this stew, to what shall I compare 
thy anthem?—It is like a beauteous queen 
That’s wedded to a dwarf; a lily seen 

Beside a yawning grave; a jewel fair 

Hung on a leprous bosom; perfume rare, 
Sweetening the horrors of a foul latrine! 

Nay, but ’tis more, ’tis more! What words can tell 
How sacred, heard ’mid desolation grim, 

That Beauty! Oh, it hath such holy spell 
As took those poor lost souls, in regions dim, 
When first the Presence brake on them of Him 

Who for three days descended into hell.” 


How genuine it is! 

Mr. Binns is a useful contrast. We have often wondered 
whether the geographical immensity of America can be held 
to exercise any influence upon her poets. Reading these 
men of Brobdingnag, we become assured that the bushes of 
their land are like trees, the blades of their grass four feet 
across; and the sloeberries in their hedges like cannon balls. 
We must allow every credit to Mr. Binns for his romantic 
and exuberant spirit, but after some indulgence in his cosmic 
generosities, we cannot restrain our desire for a poem of 
the “little school,” with lines as short and fragile as the 
stalk of a periwinkle. For instance:- 


* Love to the little-loving, nebulous Thou appearest: 
Their eyes worship not Thee. Now that I get Thy range, 
How beyond belief, exquisite is Thy form! 
Thou starry Light-bearer, young-eyed Child of the Morning, 
Impartest the purposeful meaning of the Creation 
To the learners of Thee—O Joy everlastir 
We that learn Thee as our joy, our composite glory 
As a golden Dandelion, all our florets together 
One flower in a field! As the sun, heavenly Dandelion, 
Rays light fer ever out recklessly, keeps no account of it, 
What he means is to shine, God help him! so is the lover, 
So is the man raised up in Thee to the power of his manhood, 
Steadfastly golden, resplendent, joy-outpouring ; 
Yea, as the God-like Sun, that Unit of Lovers 
Established in heaven to radiate earth’s impregnating joy, 
Are we Thy learners, together his fellow, the Company 
Of Them that Beget Delight i 








Without saying anything about vor et praterea nihil (which 
would not be quite true), may we not be justified in suggest- 
ing that if Mr. Binns had said it all differently, we should 
have had less difficulty in getting his range? 

There is something so engaging in Mr. Williams’s title, 
so comfortably secure from the Titan brood of Jove-Defiers, 
who (like Mr. Binns) pile their Pelions on their Ossas, as 
if they were card-castles, that he makes us anxious not to pay 
too much attention to the rather glaring faults of his 
method. And he possesses compensating qualities—an 
ardent religious feeling, intricacy of fancy, the power of 
evoking and inter-relating complex imagery and a subtlety 
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the most varied political and social standpoints. here give 
their views on the problems of the Industrial Situation 
after the War. The book represents an important body of 
expert opinion, and will be essential to all students of 
social questions. 
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By JANE HARDING. Cloth és. | 


‘The Puppet” is a striking story of English country | 
life with an ingenious and closely-woven plot and many 
stirring emotional situations. It will well sustain the 
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of diction which is by no means a fancy-dress garment for 
a corresponding hollowness of thought. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Williams overdoes it; the seventeenth-century mystical 
poets (particularly Donne) have gone to his head. It was 
not unnatural for them to employ the language of technical 
theology as the interpreter of the divine rapture and the 
pilgrim’s staff of passionate discovery. But Mr. Williams 
makes the double mistake both of following too closely 
their terminology and of devoting it to much narrower ends 
than they ever did. Sacerdotal imagery was fresh to them, 
and they used it exquisitely and legitimately to serve the 
poetic and not the theological purpose; with us, it is super- 
annuated for other technical facilities. Mr. Williams is 
indeed so unconscious of the dangerous academics of his 
expression, that he can write the following without a 
smile :— 
“Love hath his evangels, 
Of how differing strain: 
‘Hark, the herald angels!’ 
And ‘ Here we are again!’”’ 


We are so sophisticated that we cannot read it without one. 
In simpler cadences (such as the carol form), when his 
thought is pinned down to greater precision, where it is less 
a tracery and more a meaning, Mr. Williams is much more 
effective : — 


“ King Herod was a wiser king 
Than all the Eastern lords; 
They brought incense, gold, and myrrh, 
He sent swords. 
“ They saw a new prophet born, 
Down their gifts they laid; 
In dream King Herod looked on Man, 
And was afraid; 


“In dream saw God a Carpenter, 
Marching with his guild; 
Saw the mighty strikes begin— 
God’s death he willed, 


“ Lest the Christ, the people’s Son, 
Without end increase, 
On his shoulder government, 
And his name Peace. 


“King Herod was a wiser king 
Than all our English lords, 
They bring Acts of Parliament, 

But he sent swords.”’ 


Mr. Campbell’s (Mr. Eliott is more of a satirist) verse 
is undoubtedly the best thing that has been done in the 
free verse manner. He has no affectations ; he has learned, 
as his forerunners have not, that to revolt so consciously 
and deliberately against the technical context of poetry is 
only to be preoccupied with it; he shows us not what can 
be done against rhyme, but what can be done without it. 
For all that, we do presume enough to suggest to Mr. 
Campbell that his utterance, clear, beautiful, and lofty as 
it often is, is perhaps rather clogged than appropriately 
clothed by the free verse convention. Mr. Campbell is a 
natural poet: the poetic impulse, that is to say, shapes 
and precedes that expertness of delivery in whatever 
medium which every poct must learn. But we are not sure 
that his choice is of the wisest. Like the others, though in 
less degree, he has to struggle, and not quite successfully, 
against these cardinal deficiencies which free verse imposes 
upon its practitioner. In the first place, its difficulty of 
gathering up the emotion into a composite whole; in the 
second, its capacity to deal with only one facet of the poetic 
experience (as distinct from moods which are personal) at 
a time. Free verse lends itself rather too easily to the 
image of the thing, rather than the thing itself. With these 
reservations, and remarking one or two bad failures, such 
as “ The Revealer ” :— 


“Not by prayers, not by songs, 
Are men reborn, 
But by sacrifice. 
Sacrifice is the mentor; 
We see all things clearly 
In the glazed mirror of blood.”’ 


Mr. Campbell’s volume is a remarkable tribute to and fore- 
runner of the potential strength and durability of a poetic 
revival which promises so well. We quote again from ‘“ The 
Stranger,’’ which has already appeared in Tue Natron. :— 





“War rides, without thought, 
On a pale horse, 
Through quiet places. 
His banners are smoking torches, 
His trumpets blow horribly. 


He reaps a red harvest, 

But not with the crooks of sickles. 

The swataes fall slowly, 

And the wings of vultures shadow them, 


Love is a lamb, for weakness, 
Kin a dove, for sorrow ; 
Peace the silence of a song. 
At dawn ; 

I looked through the windows of my spirit, 
And lo! a sower had passed, 

Sowing, 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
Neither are your ways my ways, 
Saith the Lord.” 
Mr. Campbell’s illustrative drawings, though a trifle coarse 
in so small a compass, are a neat complement of the text. 
Mr. Whitby’s little duodecimo is an example of what 
the most transparent simplicity and sincerity, the tenderest 
feeling, can do with the help of nothing but a passable poetic 
competence :— 
“There is so much to do, so little done, 
Even what is done seeming of little worth, 
That I, myself, with the substantial carth 
Turning and turning ever about the sun, 
While day to night and night to day do run 
Swiftly, inevitably, as if no dearth 
Of days might be, death slackly following birth, 
Out of my many days scarce redeem one.”’ 
Such qualities, not so common as might be supposed, are 
not to be despised. 





THE ENVIRONMENT OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 


“Horace and His Age: A Study in Historical Back- 
ground.” By J. F. D’ALToN. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 


No excess, says the Greek proverb; but, perhaps, if we 
never had excess, we should never have anything else, and 
the deluge sometimes leaves a fertilizing deposit on the 
grass. The Higher Criticism has not always run within 
its banks, and the deluge on Horace was the late Dr. 
Verrall. Like Cheyne on another theme, he had an obses- 
sion, and he tried to read the conspiracy of Murena into 
every line of the Odes of Horace. In a more scientific 
spirit, Dr. D’Alton deals with the environment by which 
the poet was influenced, and the external forces which went 
to make him what he was. He has little to tell us that is 
new, little that has not already been weighed by every 
serious student of Horace’s works; but he marshals his 
facts with much skill; and, with admirable reticence, he 
mostly allows them to speak for themselves. He seldom 
attempts to extract from them more than they will yield, 
and perhaps errs only in attributing to the poet a love of 
the country as genuine as Virgil’s. Horace loved the country 
as a relief from the wearisome routine, the petty quarrels 
and jealousies, the scorzhing summer of town; but he 
had not the naturalist’s eye or ear. He was glad to play 
the squire of Mandela from July to November, and to gain 
health by working in his park. He could amuse himself by 
planning improvements and seek health through handiwork, 
but he was neither surprised nor annoyed when his farmers 
laughed at the way in which the squire managed his hoe. 
When the frosts came he was glad enough to run away to 
the sunny watering-places of the south, and not sorry that 
he must spend the three months’ season in town. 

More than any other Latin writer, Horace was a man of 
letters and a man of the world without being a man of affairs. 
As such he abides our question more than a man of real genius 
like Lucretius or Virgil. His Songs, indeed, as he not very 
aptly called them, stand in a class by themselves; but 
they come rather of consummate talent than of true genius. 
Thanks in part to the autobiographical strain in his works, 
wherein he may be compared with Pope, we know more of 
him than of any other Latin man of letters except Cicero, 
and the environment of such a man counts for more than 
that of a true genius. Whether he or Cicero, the only 
possible competitor, was the greatest man of Latin letters 
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The two Essays contained in this volume were 
written at the suggestion of the Council for the 
study of International Relations. It was felt that 


there was considerable need for a concise treatment | 


of British Foreign Policy during the last century. 


| Mr. Gooch and Canon Masterman have supplied this 
| need. The book will be found of value to all who 


desire to understand the development of British 
Foreign Relations. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS : 


** War, however, has brought a revulsion in feeling ; and 
there will be a general welcome for the little book of only 
just over 100 pages in which Mr. Gooch and Canon Master- 
man undertake to enlighten the ignorance of the British 
public, and to show how simple and straightforward in its 
broad lines has been British foreign policy in the last 
hundred years.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 

“In this the authors set before us in simple style and 
with admirable clearness of exposition the main motives 
and intentions of British statesmen for the last century and 
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“Mr. G. P. Gooch and Canon J. H. B. Masterman have 
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minded—but as a brief survey of important events their 
book is admirable.” —Daily News and Leader. 
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may perhaps be disputed; but certainly Horace had the 
nearer likeness to Dryden, who was ours. As Horace wrote, 
or at any rate published, no prose work, his field may seem 
not so wide as Dryden’s; but Horace’s vehicle for literary 
criticism was that form of writing which is verse in form but 
often in substance prose. There was a good reason why he 
should not write plays as there was why Dryden should. 
The true drama, except perhaps the comedies of Plautus, 
never had a vogue at Rome, for Terence’s audience, if fit, 
was few, and in Horace’s time the boards were otherwise 
occupied. Horace could well leave the closet tragedy to 
Pollio and his rivals, <nd we may rejoice that he did not 
prostitute his talents to such licentious and wearisome 
comedies as “ Mr. Limberham,” or to such heroic tragedies 
as those of the Restoration. Dryden, it may be remembered, 
wrote only one play to please himself, and of all his plays 
it is the only one that has any true right to please us. In 
philosophy, Horace was bound by his environment to 
dabble, while in ethics he had an interest not more due 
to his admirable father’s influence than to his own turn of 
mind. What made him turn to lyrics is not clear, and the 
question hardly comes within the purview of Dr. D’Alton’s 
work. The field was unoccupied, and Horace seems to suggest 
that the fact weighed with him, as it naturally would. 
Probably his first attempt was addressed to Lamia, but 
there is no evidence that Lamia suggested an imitation of 
the Lesbian lyre. In fact, Lamia seems to have been a man 
of little moment. His family had risen to wealth, and he 
had supplied himself with a fictitious pedigree at which 
Horace ventured to poke fun with a certainty that his 
friend would take it as serious compliment. Horace found 
that he could work the vein, and, as a man of letters, he 
worked it till it was exhausted. 

Horace calls himself the singer of the Roman lyre. He 
does not tell us—why should he, and how indeed could 
he ?—that the Roman lyre is not a lyre at all. It did not 
matter that the lyric cry was beyond his powers, for his 
contemporaries had no wish to hear it from Roman lips. 
Even in the matter of his lyric powers, Horace can hardly 
be said to have been under an illusion, unless it was an 
illusion to believe that he excelled all his Italian fore- 
runners, as he probably did excel all except Catullus. He 
makes no claim either to originality or to inspiration. Of 
originality in letters the Romans, like Mr. Peter Magnus, 
did not see the necessity. Horace claims no more than to 
have been the first to bring the stream of Molian verse 
into Italian measures. He ignores Catullus; but we may 
be sure that jealousy had no part in this mistake. In his 
view, there must be no waywardness in the spirit, no reck- 
lessness in the passion, of a Roman lyrist. His very verse 
must put itself under rules not known to Alceus or Sappho. 
The measures of Catullus had the Greek freedom, and they 
were not to be called Italian. Horace’s friend, Virgil, had 
borrowed the hexameter in the same spirit, rejecting the 
freedom and the rapidity of Homer, and offering in its place 
a stateliness which only his genius could save from 
monotony. If, as is sometimes held, originality is less 
novelty than perfect assimilation, then Horace and Virgil 
were truly original. The one was a Samnite, the other a 
Gaul; but the work of each was at one both with his own 
genius and with the genius of the people in whose language 
he wrote. 

When Horace claims for himself as a gift of Fate some 
share of the flute-music of the Greeks, he does not, as some 
hav> misread the phrase, claim either genius or inspiration. 
Like a Tarentine bee—for, despite the geographers, it is 
to Tarentum, we believe, that his epithet refers—he must 
work hard for a little honey. The labor, he tells us, is a 
pleasure, and, if it were not, he would not be read. No 
subject comes amiss to him, and there is no poet whose 
lyrics could supply so much evidence for such a work as 
Dr. D’Alton’s. He has a sturdy faith in his calling, and 
in this, as in other matters, his judgment does not err. His 
deftness of phrase gilds a truism, and so long as he was 
known to every schoolboy he was a Man-of-the-world’s 
poet. 

We could wish that Dr. D’Alton, in his chapter on 
Literary Criticism, could have given some explanation of 
Horace’s contempt for Catullus. We have already suggested 
a partial explanation ; but it seems probable that there was 
also a change of the critical standard in the intervening 





period, which, although brief, included the fall of the 
Republic. Verrall somewhere attributes Horace’s attitude 
to dislike of what he calls the clumsy workmanship of 
Catullus. It is possible that Horace thought the workman- 
ship clumsy, but much to be regretted that Verrall should 
agree with him. It is true that fifty years’ ago a schoolboy 
would have been whipped for producing such a pentameter 
as :— 

**Quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit’’; 


but Verrall should have seen, if Horace could not, that the 
line was torn out of the poet’s heart. Like a jagged oriental 
sword, it is dragged out of the wound with the business 
end forward. 

In Dr. D’Alton’s excellent book there are a few usages 
which, if Horace had been an Englishman, would have 
fallen under his censure. Dr. D’Alton habitually writes 
“practically” in the sense of “almost,’’ and with modern 
superfluity he speaks of “the doubt as to whether” and 
‘the question as to how.”’ 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Tue effect of the news from Russia upon the City in the 
early part of the week was, of course, disastrous to Russian 
credit. On Wednesday and Thursday, however, the idea got 
about that bargains were about, and there was a slight rally. 
Russian Fours rose to 504, and the Fives to 663. Home 
securities generally suffered, with the exception, of course, of 
ammunition stocks, which frequently rise when military news 
is bad. The feature of the exchanges was the fluctuating 
downfall in the value of the Russian rouble, which has been 
printed in appalling quantities during the last few months. 
On Wednesday, after violent changes, its value was called 
350 roubles to the ten-pound note, which means that the 
rouble, instead of being worth, as it was before the war, 
about two shillings, is more like sixpence. The kopek, or 
farthing, which is the daily pay of the Russian soldier, is 
now worth about 1-16th of a penny! On Thursday there was 
a further recovery in the rouble. The probability of an 
increase in the income-tax is giving strength to shares in 
companies whose dividends are paid free of income-tax, and 
generally speaking the favorites in the industrial markets 
are those concerns which are expected to benefit by an 
indefinite prolongation of the war. Probably these gloomy 
forecasts of Stock Exchange operators are caused by the 
literal interpretation that is put upon Sir Edward Carson’s 
letter. 
Catico Printers’ ASsOcIATION. 

During the first year of the war the Calico Printers’ 
Association suffered severely from the depression in the 
Lancashire cotton trade, and gross profits fell to £210,000, 
which was insufficient, after providing for maintenance and 
depreciation, to meet debenture interest, and the preference 
dividend, for the first time, was passed. A year ago gross 
profits showed an astonishing increase, and the figure dis- 
closed in the report for the year ended June 30th, 1917, pub- 
lished this week, shows a further advance :— 

1912-13 1913-14 = 


1915-16 1916-17 
£ 


£ 
443,800 1,104,700 1,268,100 
210,300 262,000 
128,000 128,000 
105,500 Dr.179,200 
Dr.50,000 Dr.200,000 


£ 

Gross Profit -«. 718,900 210,800 
Maintenance and De- 

preciation, &c. aa 
Debenture Interest .. 
Net Profit iis 
Reserve, &c. 
Dividends 
Old rate 


434,300 
128,000 
577,700 


312,300 
128,000 
664,400° 
300,000 300,000 
351,900 251,300 
24 p.c. 5 p.c. 


216,200 
128,000 
374,700 
150,000 
226,200 150,800 nil. 
33 p.c. nil. nil. 
Maintenance, depreciation, repairs, &c., for the past 
year require £366,000, and £196,300 is set aside for Stock 
Contingencies Reserve. After payment of debenture interest, 
net profit is £86,700 lower, but gross profits this time were 
struck after making provision for Excess Profits Duty. A 
sum of £200,000 is placed to reserve, and a further sum of 
£100,000, in addition to the £196,300 already mentioned, is 
transferred to the .Stock Contingencies Reserve. The 
ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. absorbs £100,500, leaving 
£64,400 to be carried forward, as against £38,100 brought in. 
LucELLUM. 








